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Now THAT CHRISTMAS is over, 

xe next red-letter day on your cal- 
ndar is the St. Louis Convention. 
Whether or not you are planning 
to be present, you will be interested 
in the preview which will appear 
in the February issue of your 
Magazine. 


@ OccuPaTIONs will publish next 
month the complete, detailed pro- 
grams of both the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Convention and 
the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. The 
same issue will carry the regular 
quota of stimulating articles, asso- 
ciation activities, personal items 
about you and your friends, and 
professional news which you cannot 


afford to miss. 
THE EDITORS 
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After the Youth Surveys —What ? 


FLOYD W. REEVES 


Director, American Youth Commission 


¢ The past decade bas been marked 
by furious surveys of youth's needs. 
These have been helpful in focusing 
public attention on the problems. 
Now that conditions have been so 
clearly exposed, Dr. Reeves suggests 
steps that should be taken to 
remedy them. 





OUTH SURVEYS have become so com- 
Vee in recent years that it is easy 
to forget that they are a recent invention 
in the field of social research. Before the de- 
pression, the surveys of youth that were 
made, aside from those constituting parts of 
school surveys, were usually studies of spe- 
cal groups, such as child workers, slum 
children, or delinquent youth. Even these 
important types of studies were relatively 
few in number. After 1929, a new element 
came into the situation. This was the con- 
cept that inquiry into the conditions of 
young people is not an activity to be under- 
taken only for certain groups of children 
and youth that are already known to consti- 
tute a problem. As the depression extended, 
it became apparent that the situation of all 
youth in the modern world had become so 
exceptionally complex and difficult that a 
general stock-taking was called for. 

This new solicitude for the welfare of 
youth reached its maximum in the three 
years following the lowest point of the de- 


pression, 1934, 1935, and 1936. We have 


records of from 60 to 90 youth surveys in 
each of these years, and we 
of additional ones that were 
that time. 

In more recent years, the number of local 


continue to learn 


conducted at 


youth surveys has dropped off to pe rhaps halt 
the number made in 1935 and 1936. The 
number annually undertaken 
three or four times greater 
1930. The quality has certainly improved 

There is no prospect that there will soon 
be an end to surveys. They will continue to 


still remains 


than before 


be needed indefinitely, both as a basis for 
local action and as a test of 
after new programs have been established. 
Even after our decade of youth surveying, 
therefore, we cannot look forward to the 
end of the activity. But 
reached a point where it is desirable to sum- 


effectiveness 


we have at least 


marize what we have learned. 


THE COMMISSION REVIEWS THE FIELD 


Throughout the four years of its existence, 
the American Youth Commission has kept 
in close touch with the investigations of 
youth that have been conducted by others. 
It has assembled the results of hundreds of 
local surveys, has analyzed, summarized, and 
evaluated the findings. The Commission has 
supplemented the information so obtained by 
studies of its own. These have included 
three general surveys of youth 16-24 years 
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of age, of which the most extensive covered 
the State of Maryland and resulted in the 
report, “Youth Tell Their Story.” It has 
made special studies of health, education, 
recreation, and citizenship, of rural youth 
and Negro youth, and of youth-led organiza- 
tions. A very extensive survey of the work 
of the CCC camps was one of the first of 
the Commission's activities. This was fol- 
lowed by a demonstration program in the 
camps, which the Commission is now carry- 
ing on in cooperation with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

As a result of all these activities, the Com- 
mission believes that it possesses a reason- 
ably complete view of the situation. It is 
moving rapidly into the field of general 
recommendations as to policy. I cannot at- 
tempt to forecast for you all of the find- 
ings and recommendations that will come 
from the Commission. I shall therefore 
discuss mainly the problems of youth em- 
ployment and unemployment, and especially 
the problems of occupational adjustment. 

It seems especially pertinent to do this 
because of the Commission's own experience 
at the end of its Maryland youth survey. 


AFTER THE MARYLAND SURVEY—WHAT? 


The Commission’s Maryland survey re- 
sulted in many important findings and con- 
clusions. Perhaps the most important was 
the discovery that of the young people from 
16 to 24 years of age who were in the labor 
market, who were either working or want- 
ing work, 30 per cent were unemployed. 
The unemployment rate among working 
youth was nearly 60 per cent at age 16, 50 
per cent at age 17, 40 per cent at age 18, 
30 per cent at 19 and 20, and tapered off 
to 20 per cent at age 24. 

Most of the young people who were at 
work were employed on tasks that offered 
little in the way of desirable training or ad- 
vancement. Not more than one young per- 


2“A Program of Action for American Youth,” 
issued in pamphlet form, may be obtained from 
the American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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son in four was receiving any form of yo, 
tional guidance from the schools or amy 
other agency. In many cases, vocation; 
training was out of line with both the pote, 
tialities of the individual and the o 
tional opportunities that were ay 
Placement service, when it existed 
was often routinized, mechanical. 

effective. 

It was obvious that the most im; 
need for youth was jobs. It was also cley 
that no direct frontal attack upon that pr 
lem is possible for an agency such as thy 
Commission. The Commision was convir 
that even with industrial recovery we woy 
continue to have a tremendous amount 
unemployment among young people. Une: 
ployment rates of from 30 to 60 
for young workers cannot be ex; 
merely by depression conditions. They ind 
cate rather a breakdown of the tradition: 
procedures by which in the past young } 
have been inducted into the working wo: 

The Commission therefore answered 
own question, “After the Maryland Surv 
What ?”, by deciding that the most impor 
step it could take next was to go to wor 
on the procedures and organization of 
pational adjustment. 


Ina 
upa 


| 
allapie 


COOPERATIVE OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
PROJECT 


The Commission obtained funds for a 
experimental and demonstration project in 
cooperation with the United States Emplo) 


research and demonstration centers were ¢ 
tablished in Baltimore, St. Louis, Providence 
and Dallas. Provision was made for activi 
ties in rural areas adjacent to Baltimore and 
St. Louis. 

The project began immediately after com- 
pletion of the report of the Maryland sur 
vey. It covered a period of 18 months, ené- 
ing June, 1939, and involved the services 
of 124 persons at the various centers and 
in Washington. 

Mr. Howard Bell, who had directed the 
Maryland survey and who wrote the report, 
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AFTER THE YOUTH 
“Youth Tell Their Story,” acted as the rep- 
resentative Of the Commision in the occu- 
sational adjustment project. The actual di- 
rection of the cooperative project was the 
responsibility of Dr. William H. Stead of 

e United States Employment Service. 

At the conclusion of the project, com- 
plete reports of activities, failures, and suc- 
cesses at the local centers were assembled in 
the Commission’s office at Washington. Mr. 
Bell is now at work on this mass of material 
and is preparing a summary of the outcomes 
of the project for the consideration of the 
Commission. 


GENERAL OUTCOMES OF THE PROJECT 


The most obvious outcome of the project 
is the fact that certain of the experimental 
centers have made remarkable progress 
in the field of occupational adjustment. 
Schools, employment centers, and other com- 
munity agencies are cooperating to a degree 
not before experienced. Larger staffs con- 
tinue to be at work in spite of the fact 
that the special financial support provided 
through the Commission has been with- 
drawn. A spirit of interest and enthusiasm 
has been awakened and competence for the 
work has been greatly increased. 

A second somewhat unexpected outcome 
of the project has been transfer of a num- 
ber of the senior staff members from the 
field centers to the central office in Washing- 
ton of the Employment Service Division of 
the newly organized Bureau of Employment 
Security in the Federal Security Agency. 
These staff members who were trained 
through actual participation in a forward- 
looking local experimental program are now 
in a situation where their influence cannot 
help but be felt in the formulation of 
national policies relating to occupational ad- 
justment. 

A third outcome has been a change in the 
direction of more realistic thinking and ac- 
tion on the part of major federal officials. 
Two years ago the United States Employ- 
ment Service had not much more than a 
paper policy with respect to service for 
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juniors. Today the Employment Service in 
its reorganized form is ready to pull its 
share of the load in moving toward a real 
program of occupational counseling, adjust- 
ment, and placement for juniors throughout 
the United States. 

A fourth general outcome, for which our 
project is only partially responsible, is a 
general awakening to the importance of ser- 
vice for juniors throughout the employment 
services of the various states. The federal 
office informs me that nearly half of the 
state services are making specific increased 
provision for service to juniors in their finan- 
cial plans for next year. Progress may be 
slow when it involves additional budgetary 
provisions, but there is unmistakable evi- 
dence that progress is taking place 

In addition to these outward signs of the 
value of the project, it has had various out- 
comes that will probably lead to further 
activities or recommendations on the part 
of the American Youth Commission. 


THE GAP IN SERVICES 


In the first place, the project did much to 
clarify our thinking on the much discussed 
subject of the “gap between school and 
work.”” Previously we had thought of this 
gap in terms of the months or years that 
elapse between the time when a young per- 
son leaves school and when he gets his first 
full-time job. 

There is, however, a different kind of a 
gap. This gap is the result of the failure of 
most communities to develop programs that 
are capable of providing integrated counsel- 
ing, adjustment, and placement services. 
Such services are needed on a coordinated 
basis from the time when the young person 
in school is first able to profit from counsel- 
ing to the time when the young person out 
of school has achieved some relatively stable 
adjustment to vocational life. 

The responsibility for providing any effec- 
tive type of placement service has not been 
accepted in practice by more than perhaps 5 
per cent of the schools that attempt to edu- 
cate the young. All public employment of.- 
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fices accept some responsibility for place- 


r - 
ment, but only about 20 per cent of the 
public employment offices have facilities and 
personnel to meet the special needs of junior 


applicants. Even in localities where both 


Li 


schools and employment offices give substan- 
tial attention to occupational adjustment, 
there is a lack of coordination that stands 
in the way of good service. 

To get some indication of the extent to 
which young people leaving the schools are 
ready for their crucial experience in finding 
a first job, our analysts in Baltimore and St. 
Louis studied the applications of almost 
3,000 youth between the ages of 16 and 21 
who had registered in the local offices of 
the Employment Service. Of these young 
people, per cent could not be classified 
occupationally, on the basis of either work 
done, training received, or any available rec- 
ord of aptitudes previously analyzed. They 
were just applicants. 

It is apparent that closer working relation- 
ships must be developed among all the com- 
munity agencies that are concerned with the 
occupational adjustment of young people. 
Only then will vocational guidance become a 
“continuing process.” On the basis of our 
experience, we are convinced that there are 
no insuperable obstacles in the way of such 


C ooperation. 


OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


We have become increasingly impressed 
with the value of occupational monographs 
which consolidate all of the pertinent in- 
formation about locally important occupa- 
tions. As a device for the presentation of 
vocational information, there is nothing new 
about the occupational monograph. What 
may be said to be a new development is the 
recent effort on the part of an increasing 
number of communities to make these mono- 
graphs locally meaningful. Outstanding ex- 
amples have been developed by the offices 
of the National Youth Administration in a 
number of states. 

Such materials can be developed by per- 
sonnel drawn from the existing staffs of the 


schools and the public employment 
Our experiences, particularly in 
areas of Maryland, have also de: 
the possibility of bringing into 
such lay groups as local Chambers of 
merce, service clubs, and various yout 
ing organizations. One of the most 
ing results of the whole proje 
quality and quantity of work perf; 
25 students recruited from the econo 
sociology departments of two nea 
leges. By participating in the progr 
field workers they not only made po 
large measure of the success of 
research program, but they also 
perience which widened their perspe 
students. 


INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL So 


We have consistently urged the 


of local programs to become more int 
acquainted with the economic and 
tional peculiarities of their local labo: 
kets, but we have not ignored the imp 
of studying conditions in the natior 
whole. 

The newly created Occupational O 
Service of the Bureau of Labor Sta 
one of a number of federal agencies t 
be expected to contribute information ess 
tial for the realistic planning and oper 
of local programs. We have also the 
tively new Occupational Informatior 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of | 
cation. Of longer standing is the Divis 
Guidance and Placement of the Nationa 
Youth Administration. Perhaps most 
portant of all is the Employment Ser 
Division of the new Bureau of Employ: 
Security in the Federal Security Age: 
Through its affiliated state services, it 
source for basic employment informat 
from every locality in the country. 

The Federal Employment Service now ha 
descriptive material on the occupations 
which over 80 per cent of non-agricultura 
workers find employment. By the relativel) 
simple and inexpensive process of checking 
the facts as they appear in these descriptions 
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inst those which relate to the same occu- 
sion in local communities, the descriptions 


-on be made locally valuable and meaningful 
th schools and employment offices. 


) DOU 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 

ring the early months of our experi- 

ntation, we cherished the hope that our 

tts would result in discovering which 

pattern, of all the possible patterns of com- 

: inity organization, was the most effective. 
To 

laboratories, situations like the one in Provi 


To make this discovery possible we chose, as 


lence where the placement service is central 

1 in the schools and where financial as 
sistance iS provided by the State Employment 
Service; in St. Louis where the placement 
function is centralized in the local employ- 
ent office which receives assistance from the 
schools and the National Youth Administra- 
yn: and in Baltimore, where both the Em- 
ployment Service and the local Department 
of Education provide placement services. 

It can scarcely be possible that each of 
these different patterns of organization, and 
all the other possible patterns, are of equal 
merit. In terms of efficiency, economy, and 
the quality of service they provide, it would 
seem inevitable that certain of these plans 
would be superior to others. 

Even so, we are not yet convinced that 
there exists such a thing as an “ideal” pat- 
tern of organization. In the end, construc- 
tive results come not so much from insistence 
on any one plan of organization as from such 
universally essential things as competent pro- 
fessional leadership, recognition of the need 
for cooperation under any system, and sym- 
pathetic public support. With these essen- 
tials present in a situation, the success of a 
local program is practically inevitable. With- 
out them, a reasonable measure of success is 
certain to be very difficult, if not impossible. 

All these considerations again came to 
mind with renewed force when we examined 
the recent book entitled The Needs of 
Youth,* the report of a survey in England. 

* A. E. Morgan, The Needs of Youth, Oxford 
an Press: London and New York, 1939, 
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According to this 


report, England was the 
first country to take comprehensive steps to 


assist juveniles to find suitable occupations 


Special services throug! 


S| 
ment authorized in 1909 


1 the regular employ 


ofttices were In 


the following year, 1910, the local education 
authorized to 


ices In the years 


authorities were also provide 


pla ement ser 
followed 


juvenile 


that a dual system of placement 


services became established 


This led to a new examination of the 


question and in 1923 it was decided that the 


local education authorities should continue to 


provide juvenile placement service wherever 


they wished to do so, and that in all 


other 
areas it should be provi led thro igh the em 
In 1927, all central re 


ploy ment ofmnces 


for juvenile lacement 
Ministry Labor 
cial support was provided through it, 


h the 


sponsibility was 


vested in the of and finan 


gardless of the agency through whi 
system was operated locally 

As of 1937, 
ministered by education authorities in about 
the 


the large English cities but with 


] 


the local services were ad 


one-third of cases, including most of 


ertain 
major exceptions among which London was 
the most important. It was reported that in 
many cases the education authorities did not 
placement which, 
responsibility 


wish to assume the duty of 


of course, included the for 
serving many youth for some years after they 
had left school. 

As the author of this English survey re 
port says, the arguments favorable to ad 
ministration by each agency are 


cogent,” but 


‘brief and 
“such excellent work is being 


done under both systems that theory is si 


lenced.”” When we have had 20 years of 


extensive experience in this country, pe rhaps 


we shall come to agreement on a similar 


conclusion. 
THE Next STEPS 
We must not allow ourselves to be di 
verted from the main lines of advance by 
invidious comparisons of the relative claims 
of the schools and the employment offices 
The imperative needs are for additional and 
more adequately trained vocational counselors 
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and placement officers, for a larger amount 
of locally meaningful research, for more ac- 
tive and intensive relationships with employ- 
ers and labor organizations, and above all 
for more adequate activities designed to ac- 
quaint the public with the great need for 
suitable programs of occupational adjustment 
in all its forms. 

In any local situation, the practical atti- 
tude to be taken by all concerned with oc- 
cupational adjustment is one of joining forces 
in a common cause. If the schools are will- 
ing and financially able to assume respon- 
sibility for all phases of the work including 
placement up to some given age level, by all 
means let them do so. Let them be cognizant 
of the responsibility they are undertaking 
equally and without discrimination for all 
of the youth of the community, regardless of 
the age and grade attainment at which they 
leave or have left the schools, both public 
and parochial. Let them call upon the em- 
ployment service and other community agen- 
cies for all of the assistance they can render, 
particularly with reference to the economic 
and occupational information without which 
no program will be successful. 

If, on the other hand, the schools are 
willing only to accept responsibility for the 
counseling of their own pupils while they 
are in school, a responsibility they cannot es- 
cape, however much they may shirk it, then 
the schools should be ready and willing to 


make available to other agencies the inform 
tion concerning the qualifications of jpg; 
viduals that only they can accumulate durin 
the period that young people remain enrolle4 
in school. In such a case, the public employ 
ment offices of the locality must take th. 
major responsibility for counseling out-of 
school youth and for placement. In orde, 
to meet this responsibility, they should hay 
as much assistance as possible from th 
schools in obtaining information about the 
individual young people to be placed 

In those few and fortunate places wher 
both schools and employment offices are 
ready and willing to go ahead, they should 
agree on a reasonable division of labor jp 
the light of all the local circumstances and 
their respective resources. Even then Coop: 
eration must also include employers, labor 
organizations, and the young people them. 
selves. Cooperation is necessary not only to 
make the program work, but also to com 
mand any measure of public support. 

The people who sponsor and conduct a 
youth survey must as speedily as possible 
hammer out their own differences of opinion 
and then go to the public with a program 
that is sound and defensible. A major ele. 
ment in a comprehensive program must be 
a carefully worked out plan for an adequate 
service of occupational adjustment. In every 
city and community the preparation of such a 
plan is a local responsibility. 
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Since the days when he was a country school teacher in his native North 

Dakota, Floyd W. Reeves has held many important posts: professor 

of administration, departments of education and political science, Uni- 

versity of Chicago; Director of Personnel, Tennessee Valley Authority; 

Chairman, President's Advisory Committee on Education; and since 
June, 1939, Director, American Y outh Commission. 
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Recent Developments in Employment Services 


LOUISE C. ODENCRANTZ 


Director of Training, New York State Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance 


e This comprebensive statement con- 
cerning the status of the Employment 
Service is an adaptation of a paper 
presented at the recent Metropolitan 
Conference in New York. Written 
by an expert practitioner of place- 
ment, it constitutes a fascinating 
story of the evolution of employ- 
ment services. 





HE PASSAGE Of the Social Security Act 
Tine the resulting legislation in every 
state and territory in the United States estab- 
shing unemployment compensation has 
fundamentally affected the development of 
Public Employment Services in this country. 
These laws require that all claims for bene- 
fits must be filed in public employment of- 
fices, where the claimants must also register 
for work. This requirement of registration 
s to provide a means of applying a work 
test, so that benefits may be paid only to 
those available and willing to work, and to 
reduce the time lost by workers and thus 
serve the benefit funds. These provisions 
have resulted in the establishment of a 
hain of offices covering the entire United 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii. 


REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE A FACTOR 

The Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933 inaugu- 
rated a National Public Employment Ser- 
ice System through the provision for 
matching of state funds with federal funds, 
ind every state, except Florida, took advan- 
tage of this offer to increase its public em- 
ployment service facilities. However, even 
with these additional funds, most of the 
states were able to set up offices only in the 
more important centers within their bound- 
aries. However, soon after the United States 


Employment Service was established, addi- 
tional temporary funds were made available 
to the states through the Federal Works 
Progress Administration for extending their 
employment services primarily to enable them 
to function under the work relief program. 
For example, in the year 1936 to 1937, of a 
total national and state expenditure of about 
$20,000,000 for public employment services, 
only about one-fourth was provided by state 
funds and matched federal appropriations, 
while about three-fourths of the amount was 
provided out of temporary federal funds 
assigned primarily for the National Reem 
ployment Service. On June 30, 1937, there 
were 1402 State Employment and National 
Reemployment offices in the United States 
Although the National Reemployment Ser 
vice was a temporary organization dependent 
entirely upon short-time allotments out of 
federal emergency funds, it played an im- 
development of public 


portant role in the 


employment services. It helped materially 

in laying the foundation for the state sys 

tems of employment offices under 

the Wagner-Peyser Act. It represented the 

beginning of public employment services in 
~ Pan) I 7 


hundreds of communities which otherwise 
could not have had such a service. It pro- 
vided an opportunity for training and experi- 
ence for personnel who were later 


available 
for the expanding state employment ser- 
vices. Fortunately, befor 
funds for the National Reemployment 


states were 


thes iditional 
der- 
vice were withdrawn, the able, 
the Unemployment 
legislation, to expand 


through Compensation 


the state employment 
services by absorbing many of the offices of 
the National Reemployment Service, 
ing much of the experienced personnel 


Wisconsin began to pay benefit 


includ- 
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1936 and was the first state to organize 


l 
its employment service with fairly complete 
state coverage. The great majority of the 
states, however, did not begin to pay bene- 
It was not until 


fits until January 1, 1938. 


July 1st of this year that every state had set 


up and organized state-wide systems of em- 
ployment offices responsible for the dual 
functions of handling claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation and providing public 
employment service. At the present time, 
there are about 1,650 offices, some of which, 
in addition, provide itinerant service to out- 
lying districts. 

Due to the interrelation of the two func- 
tions of compensation and placement, it is 
not possible, at this time, to give figures or 
proportions of staff assigned primarily to 
each function. The general tendency, how- 
ever, is to set aside a basic staff for each 
function with provision for an interchange 
of staff or adjustment to meet current needs. 
New York State now has within the Divi- 
sion of Placement and Unemployment In- 
surance ninety field offices and, in addition, 
itinerant service is provided to thirty-four 
other communities from nearby parent offices. 
These field offices have a total personnel of 
about 2,000 for the dual functions of unem- 
ployment insurance and placement. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
INTRODUCED 


It was inevitable that while the new ser- 
vice for handling unemployment compensa- 
tion was being inaugurated, primary atten- 
tion had to be given to this function to 
get it under way and temporarily the de- 
velopment of the placement service was 
delayed. Unemployment compensation was 
a new activity in this country and as the 
laws here differ materially from those in 
other countries, new procedures had to be 
developed and revised as experience indi- 
cated. The inauguration was further com- 
plicated as benefits began to be paid in a 
period when business conditions were fur- 
ther depressed and the number of claimants 
larger than anticipated. Moreover, some of 


the laws, when actually put into opera 
were found to be in need of chan; 
significant that in the states wher 
went into effect later and where ¢ 
were able to benefit by previous ¢ 
elsewhere, unemployment compens 
been put into effect more smoot! 
quickly. Moreover, as the public ir 
becomes more familiar with the wh 
with benefit rights and procedures 
chinery will operate more smoothly 

In July, 1939, an important cl 
made in the national set-up for the 
istration of unemployment compen 
employment services under the rx 
tion of various federal departmer 
Federal Security Agency was estal 
include the United States Employ: 
vice, the United States Office of | 
the Public Health Service, the N 
Youth Administration, the Social § 
Board, and the Civilian Conservation ( 
Within the Federal Security Agency 
tablished the Bureau of Employment & 
where are combined the former U: 
States Employment Service and the B 
of Unemployment Compensation, which wa 
formerly a part of the Social Security B: 
The purpose of this combination was t 
sure operation of the placement and 
ployment compensation benefit programs 
a cooperative federal basis. Dr. Stead, 
merly with the United States Employment 
Service, heads the Employment Serv 
vision. A statement in the Employment 


vice News outlines its functions as follov 
The Division will conduct occupationa 

studies and will develop occupational in- 
formation and classification and selection 
techniques basic to the improvement 
placement procedures. In addition to 
veloping improved standard proced 
with respect to general employment 
vice, the Division will promote an 
states in the development of a bett 
service for inexperienced, handicap; 
and other groups. ane ney 
been made for improving farm and jut 

placement and veterans’ service aspects 

of the program. 
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SpECIAL SERVICES FOR JUNIORS 
In order to promote service to special 
groups, a section for special services has 
heen organized within the Employment Ser- 
vice Division with special sections for vet- 
erans, juniors, handicapped, and Negroes. 
Each state has a veterans’ representative 
fnanced directly out of federal funds, re- 
sponsible for promoting the service within 
the state to veterans. 

While the Federal Bureau provides an 
advisory service for developing placement 
facilities for juniors or inexperienced work- 
ers, not all of the states have, as yet, been 
in a position to do much promotion for 
these groups. Those states which had de- 
veloped such services before they under- 
took unemployment compensation have con- 
tinued and expanded them. In many states 
where a placement service had formerly been 
developed for juniors by the National Youth 
Administration, in cooperation with the 
State Employment Service, these have since 
been made an integral part of the state 
service. 

It is, of course, essential that any state 
employment service must first give its atten- 
tion to the organization and equipment of 
the general service and thus put on a good 
working basis. But it is also increasingly rec- 
ognized that in order to meet its responsi- 
bility for providing an adequate service to 
all groups in the community, a state employ- 
ment service must make some provision for 
special services to the inexperienced who 
need vocational counseling and extra help in 
securing work opportunities, and for the 
handicapped and other groups who are hard 
to place, such as the older workers and men 
and women who are unemployed because of 
technological progress, industrial reorganiza- 
tions, or other changes. The responsibility 
of state employment services toward these 
groups has become even greater since unem- 
ployment compensation was introduced, so 
that such persons may not remain an undue 
burden on the benefit funds. However, ex- 
perience has shown that little or no service 
can generally be given to the inexperienced 
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or the hard-to-place, without adequate per 
sonnel with special training and equipment 
for dealing with these groups. 

In reference to placement of juniors or 
the inexperienced, the question sometimes 
arises as to what extent the schools, rather 
than the public employment service, should 
be responsible for the placement of young 
people, especially after they leave school. 
Many educators hold the opinion that this is 
primarily a responsibility of the schools. It 
is significant, however, that in spite of the 
need that has long been apparent for such 
placement services, few schools throughout 
the country have so far organized any such 
services. With the growth of public employ- 
ment services in the larger communities 
throughout the country and the interest and 
aid of the National Youth Administration, 
it is likely that the development of special 
services for those leaving school and other 
juniors will tend to become an obligation of 
the state public employment services. Coop 
erative plans will probably be worked out 
between the schools and the state employ- 
ment services similar to those operating in 
several states. 


PLACEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


Another field that has been given little 
attention in public employment offices is the 
development of placement service for pro- 
fessional and technical workers. Such ser- 
vice generally requires well-equipped inter- 
viewers with some degree of specialization. 
While the offices in general register such 
applicants, relatively little headway has been 
made in placing them. The development 
of service to these groups is particularly 
valuable to the public employment services, 
as persons placed in these higher brackets 
of responsibility and salary are likely to 
carry personnel responsibilities and, in turn, 
use the public employment offices for hiring 
purposes. In New York City, for example, 
plans of cooperation have been worked out 
between the public employment service and 
various professional groups, such as special 
librarians, home economists, and dieticians. 































































































































































































































In connection with placement services for 
these professional groups, the question arises 
as to whether such a service should be pro- 
vided on a state-wide or perhaps even on a 
national basis. For instance, both in England 
and Germany it has been found that because 
of the mobility of these groups, placement 
service to them requires a larger basis than 
that of a local community. Wisconsin has 
done some pioneer work along this line by 
organizing a centralized state service for 
the placement of teachers. 

As yet, the building up of state employ- 
ment services since they undertook unem- 
ployment compensation seems to have had 
little effect upon other organized employ- 
ment services, either for the fee-charging 
commercial employment agencies or the 
specialized placement services provided by 
community agencies. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


It is probably safe to say that it will be 
some years before any public agency can ade- 
quately provide the highly specialized ser- 
vices that many of these agencies are now 
offering in particular fields. State agencies 
must necessarily give their primary attention 
to the building up of service to the more 
general fields. This does not mean that a 
state agency should not, at least, begin to 
prepare itself, as early as possible, to handle 
some of the more difficult and specialized 
fields, as facilities and personnel can be 
made available. It is likely that ultimately 
some of these privately supported agencies 
will expect the public agency to take over 
these services to special groups, as their 
value to the community is fully demonstrated. 

It must, however, continue to be largely 
the responsibility of private agencies to carry 
on experimentation in new placement fields 
and to develop new techniques and stand- 
ards. Such experimentation can always be 
carried on more effectively in a small or- 
ganization, where conditions can quickly be 
adjusted and changes made in set-up and 
procedures, for experimental purposes, as 
experience requires. For example in the 
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past, policies and procedures for ir pr 
service to juniors and handicappe 1 were 
veloped in private agencies in New \ 
City before they became a part of 
employment service. 

A word of warning may be 
Community welfare requires tha 
agencies which have built up and 
strated the value of their services to em, 
ers and workers should not give 
services until a state service is rea 
absorb them. Building up of employer 
tacts and good will and securing the 


fidence’ of qualified workers is slow ay 


costly. In private business, good 


often the most valuable asset of a compar 


and the most expensive thing to buy. \ 
a private agency has built up such good 
and experience has shown the valu 
community of the agency’s work, 
results if it is abandoned before the ser 
can be assumed elsewhere. 

Another question arises as to wher 
public employment service fits in, 
dustry tends to become more genera 
ganized with hiring done more exte: 
through the unions. The requiremer 
all persons must file their claims fi 
ployment compensation benefits and : 
at public employment services may 
the picture. Here and there, thro 
country, cooperative plans have | 
veloped between unions and the s 
ployment service. Such plans of coo; 
however, are necessarily somewhat d 
work out as placement of organized 
often involves ramifications—agreem 


hire on basis of seniority, active membership 


and other factors. 

While the coming of unemployment 
pensation has given a tremendous im; 
to the establishment of public employ: 
offices, it is too early to prophesy to 
extent they will serve the whole or part 


any community. The major emphasis of the 


employment services during the past j 
two has necessarily been placed upon 


building up of unemployment compensation 
machinery. However, as this becomes better 
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-anized and operates smoothly, increasing sociation of Public Employment Services 

shasis will be given to placement so that held in New Orleans this year, the greater 

she service may fulfill its function of protect- part of the program was given over to the 
» the funds by getting people back to work training of personnel. 

; soon as possible. Moreover, we may look After all, our permanent public employ- 

improved service as the staff becomes ment service program in this country is rather 

equipped and experienced. new. Even though some of the states have Ser 

vices which originated some thirty or forty 


Her 
CLLes 


years ago, it was not until 1933 that the 
TRAINING OF PERSONNEL ele . 
national System was set up and even at this 
The United States Employment Service time the permanent funds were not adequate 
ind the Social Security Board have laid for providing complete coverage. In most 
msiderable emphasis on the training of states a permanent system with any approxi- 
ersonnel in the performance of insurance mate state-wide coverage has only come into 
ind placement functions, especially the lat- existence within the last two years. Many 
This emphasis was due to the fact that problems have yet to be solved: proper 
omparatively few persons were available placement set-up in the larger cities, methods 
who had experience in these fields, and the of determining staff requirements, the opera- 
ditional new personnel had to be drawn tion of itinerant service, methods of staff 
ym other fields and trained within the adjustments to meet peak loads arising out 
new Organizations. of variable loads due to insurance and in- 
The new Federal Bureau for Employment dustrial changes, methods of promoting em 
Security has a staff available for advising ployer contacts, an effective clearance sys 
state Organizations on training methods and tem and problems such as the determination 
plans. A majority of the states now have of capability for work and availability for 
training supervisors responsible for training work. Perhaps the most fascinating feature 
f personnel for the employment service of this work is the fact that it is a growing 
nd in many cases for the unemployment thing which requires the thinking and con 
compensation personnel, as well. As evi- tribution of the personnel engaged in it, as 
lence of the interest in this subject, at the well as those who are otherwise interested 
st annual meeting of the International As- in it 


To her present position Miss Odencrantz brings a rich experience. 

She has been personnel manager for an industrial concern, superin- 

tendent in the New York State Employment Service, director of the 

Employment Center for the Handicapped in New York City. Among 

her published works is Public Employment Services (Arkinson, 
Odencrantz, and Denning.) 

















Guidance and Modern Education 


W. CARSON RYAN 


Staff Associate, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


* We are pleased to present this ar- 
ticle by one of the early officers of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. In 1918 Dr. Ryan was 
Specialist in Vocational Guidance in 
the United States Bureau (now O ffice) 
of Education. Having followed the 
movement for many years, be utters 
a timely warning regarding the 
dangers of departmentalizing “ gui- 
dance” in schools. 





ODERN EDUCATION Owes much to the 
M work in guidance of the past thirty 
years. One contribution comes directly from 
vocational guidance in its more limited as- 
pects, although one must immediately add 
that even in this area guidance has for- 
tunately never been exclusively concerned 
with occupations. A whole series of valuable 
aids have come from a different approach— 
from research in child development, child 
guidance, mental hygiene, and what might 
be termed “the social case work approach” 
generally, involving not only visiting teacher 
work and the better kinds of counseling, but 
also certain recent scientific studies of ado- 
lescents. 

One significant element in all of these is 
emphasis upon the individual human being, 
long neglected in American education. An 
urgent task of the next few years will be to 
bring together the contributions that have 
come from these different sources, and with 
their help build toward an educational pro- 
vision for children and youth that will meet 
the needs and develop the possibilities of 
individual human beings in the social scene. 
At present workers in these two general 
groups seem to know too little of one 
another's activities and points of view, and 


as a consequence tend in many instances ; 


work apart rather than together. 


Certainly vocational guidance in the ear) 


days of the century paid attention 


dividual human beings in their social tel; 


tionships. When Parsons in his book C 


ing a Vocation wanted to tell how importay 
vocational choice was he could think o 
nothing of comparable importance “unle 


it be the choice of a husband or wife 


Parsons saw in vocational counseling and 
than occupationa 
placement, as did Meyer Bloomfield and 
others of the period. Indeed, Jesse B. Davis 
was criticized in some quarters because he 
saw so many other implications in guidance 
that he insisted on calling his book Voce. 


guidance much more 


tional and Moral Guidance. 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS CHANGED 


It was because of this broader view 
problem of youth confronted with | 
work that the vocational guidance 
ment made the contribution it did to 


in the program of the schools. Through thei: 
studies of school-leaving and employmer 


Alice Barrows, Anne Davis, and many ot 
brought out sharply the lack of relations 
between the rigid, stereotyped, bookish 
riculum of the upper elementary grades 
the school system and the real need 
children and youth. 


to be done with the thoroughly unsatisfyin 
school provision. That the junior high scho 
fell into the hands of academically minded 


school men and was further handicapped 
huge numbers was not the fault of the 
vocates of vocational guidance. They © 





Through the organ 
zation of the junior high school and other 
changes in the program, something bega 
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GUIDANCE AND MODERN EDUCATION 


help it if, in contrast with the elemen- 
hool and its new vision of work with 
voung children, the secondary school—espe- 
cially the senior high school — remained 
ularly unresponsive to human and social 
needs, so that it is still accurate to say that, 
the country over, schools for younger chil- 
dren (a few public and private pioneers ex- 
cepted) are a generation ahead of schools 
for youth in their philosophy and practice. 


not 


tary X 


sing 


THE VISITING TEACHERS 


It is to the visiting teacher group that a 
large share of the credit should go for carry- 
ing into the every-day school work more ef- 
fective application of the concern for in- 
dividual welfare and development that lay 
behind the efforts of the early vocational 
workers in individual counseling and place- 
ment. That the Philadelphia activity under 
Anna B. Pratt’s leadership involved joint 
effort on the part of the school administra- 
tion, vocational guidance and placement, the 
psychology department of the schools, and 
the city social work agencies was especially 
fortunate. It was no accident that the White- 
Williams workers were called ‘‘counselors”’ 
and that the junior employment service in 
Philadelphia was the outgrowth of a volun- 
tary activity closely allied with modern social 
work, and that this service also maintained 
the closest possible relationship with the 
superintendents, principals, and teachers in 
the schools. 

A whole series of other developments 
should be mentioned in this connection, 
some of them allied with visiting teacher 
work, others carried on separately: the child 
guidance clinics aided by the Common- 
wealth Fund; mental hygiene through the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene; the 
child development research carried out at 
lowa, Minnesota, Columbia, California, Mer- 
rill Palmer School, and Toronto—whose im- 
plications for guidance and education gen- 
erally are only beginning to be realized; ed- 
ucation for family life, through such agencies 
as the Child Study Association and the Na- 
tional Council for Parent Education, capital- 


izing upon the newer materials in child 
development and mental hygiene to an ex- 
y the 
or psychologically controlled de- 


tent undreamed of by vocationally 
minded 
partments of educational and 


guidance in most school systems; and more 


vocational 


recently such studies as those of the Com- 
mission on Human Relations and the Com 
mission on the Secondary School Curriculum, 
the latter with its highly important Study of 
Adolescents. These are some of the signifi- 
cant developments in recent years without 
which modern education would hardly know 


how to function. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


And these developments are particularly 
important the future 
Through them we should be able to retain 
the values of the original vocational gui 


for present and 


dance movement without surrendering to the 
mechanisms of certain types of personnel 
service; strengthen our vocational counselors 
in their understanding of individual adoles 
cents, where they are usually weak; salvage 
whatever good there is in measurement psy 
hology and at the same time put such in 
struments as we have so far devised into 
their proper place. Too 
and personnel officers are utilizing tests of 
purport 


many counselors 
various kinds, especially those that 
to relate I. Q. scores to vocational possi 
bilities, without realizing how strictly limited 
or even harmless most of these instruments 
are, as ordinarily used 

Guidance is especially important at the 
present time for what is known as “general 


education” at the secondary level. It does 
not solve the problem to set up separate 
guidance and personnel departments in 
schools or school systems if there is not a 
corresponding recognition on the part of 
the rest of the educational staff of the pur- 


Indeed, the most ex 


poses of guidance. 
treme unreality in education is often observed 
in institutions where the personnel and gui- 
dance department accepts its functions so 
exclusively that nobody else feels it neces 


sary to worry about the problem. Secondary 
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schools are still relatively untouched by the 
doctrine of needs of adolescents as enunci- 
ated in such recent reports as that of the 
Commission on the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation.’ Probably the chief reason why so 
many New York school principals resent the 


1 Thayer, V. T.; Zachry, Caroline; Kotinsky, 
Ruth. Reorganizing Secondary Education. New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939 





A former president and secretary of NVGA, Dr. Ryan has had rich 
experience as teacher, editor, and consulting expert in education. H: 
has been editor and specialist in vocational education and guidance for p 
the United States Bureau of Education and has conducted many edu 

cational surveys. He is now on the staff of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching and editor of Progressive Education 


recommendations of the New \ 
Regents’ Inquiry is that they have 
really understood and accepted a progra; 
education of youth in which individua! 
lescent needs are made the det 


factor, and guidance of young peopl 


recognized as an explicit principle of 
ation and not just an appendage to the 
mote and unreal offerings of convent 
secondary education. 








Occupational Orientation of Indian Students 


JOSEPH C. McCASKILL 


Assistant to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


e To provide the type of education 
which will prepare Indian youth to 
adjust to their home communities is 
part of the current program of the 
Office of Indian Affairs. The vital 
need of such a program is revealed 
hy the recent studies described in 
this article. 





NDIAN EDUCATION proceeded for a great 
pews years on the assumption that it 
was necessary to remove the Indian child 

1 his home, his local community, and the 


were thought to be detrimental and to im- 
pede his assimilation into white society. 
There developed from this philosophy a 
arding school system of education through 
which it was intended to train Indian youth 
n trade and industrial pursuits common to 
ertain phases of urban life, and to place 
graduates of these schools in these occupa- 
tions at places far removed from their home 
reservations. It assumed that thus 
weaned from their native habitat and tribal 
ilture, they could become more quickly and 


was 


more completely assimilated into the general 
I i 


itizenry. 
For some fifty years this type of education 


was carried on, but there is little evidence 
that its major objective was ever achieved to 


iny marked extent, or that where achieved 
t has been of advantage to the Indians. 
Today a new approach is being under- 


taken. For nearly a decade the Office of 
Indian Affairs has steadfastly pursued a 


vw rdon 
lr 


policy of developing community schools, of 


From studies made by Armin H. Sterner and 
Macgregor, Associate Supervisors of 
rdian Education 


educating the child within his family and 
community setting, and of building curricula 
that local 
Indian community and enable the student 


deal with the concerns of the 
to become a constructive, self-supporting 
citizen. 

Beginning a year and a half ago, the 
Indian Office assigned Gordon Macgregor, 
an anthropologist, and Armin H. Sterner, a 
social economist, to conduct a survey of oc- 
cupational opportunities available to students 
graduating from Indian secondary schools, in 
an effort to make a realistic evaluation of the 
curricula of these schools and to adjust their 
programs to the actual opportunities avail- 
able to Indian youth. These studies began 
with a follow-up of graduates and drop-outs 
of the schools over a given period and ex- 


tended to an analysis of the cultural, 
and economic backgrounds of the students 
and the possible vocational opportunities 


social, 


available to them. 


THREE SURVEYS 


To date three such surveys have been com 


pleted: The first one of the Ogalala Com 
munity High School located on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation and of the Rosebud Board- 
ing School on the Rosebud in 
South Dakota, and serving Indian youth of 


» > 
Reservation 


those adjoining reservations; the second of 
Sherman Institute, an Indian high school lo- 
of Riverside, California, 
the entire 


in the city 


d 


cated 


which draws its students from 
state; and the third of the Phoenix Indian 
School, whose students come from the reser- 
vations of Arizona. These studies attempted 
to find out what had happened to the grad- 


uates of these schools over a five-year period. 
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An effort was made to locate each of the 
graduates and through an interview to dis- 
cover what kind of vocational adjustment 
he had been able to effect. Schedules were 
prepared covering a variety of questions and 
a large percentage of the graduates were 
located. 

Perhaps the most important fact revealed 
by these studies is that Indian students tend 
to return home upon completion of their 
schoo! work and to take up life within their 
own communities along the general lines 
followed by their parents. For a number of 
years many students of Indian administra- 
tion have contended that the forces attract- 
ing young people back to their reservations 
are far more effective than the efforts to 
merge them into the industrial life of the 
white man’s cities and towns. In varying de- 
grees this is true of the three areas covered 
by these studies. Of the graduates and drop- 
outs of the Pine Ridge school over a period 
of five years, approximately 95 per cent 
either remained at home after graduation 
from school or returned there within two 
years, and are now to be found engaged in 
some form of work in the vicinity of their 
homes. Not more than 4 per cent of those 
studied in the Pine Ridge survey have made 
a satisfactory adjustment to the white man’s 
wage economy in urban centers. Somewhat 
similar figures were obtained from a study 
of the graduates of the Phoenix school, while 

of the Sherman graduates and drop-outs ap- 
proximately half had returned home. 


OPPORTUNITIES AT HOME 


Any realistic conception of a program for 
an Indian school must recognize that Indians 
have always lived and for a great many 
years will continue to live in rural areas, and 
must therefore ask the question: What oc- 
cupational opportunities do their home com- 
munities offer young Indians? 

Returning to the figures on the former 
students of the Pine Ridge school, we find 
that 82 per cent of those gainfully employed 
at the time of the survey were directly or 
indirectly deriving means for their livelihood 
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from federal sources. A third of the 
ates had found occupations (large; 
the federal service) for which they had 
trained, while the rest were working if 
trades or pursuits. The most successfu! » 
vocationally were the carpenters, alm 
of whom found work along the 
their training, in emergency federal 
Painters, automobile mechanics 
cobblers were less successful at findino 
within their trades. An analysis of ¢! 
cupational opportunities available on 
reservation shows practically no Opportunit 
for employment in private industry. It js ; 
rural economy and business enterprises 
as stores, dry cleaning establishments 
shops, etc., are not likely to flourish 

The reservation and the temperament 
the people are best adapted to cattle raising 
The study recommends the coordination 
the entire school program for older 





and use of range lands. Appropriate use 
their land offers the greatest opportunity fo; 


economic success to the young Indians of the 
Sioux Reservations. 


DIVERSIFIED TRAINING NEEDED In 
Whereas the Pine Ridge students come eae 
from a single jurisdiction and a single tribe “ 
the Sherman students come from many tribes a 
and from areas that represent a variety of = 
basic economies. A third of the graduates = 
from this school were reported to be working ing, 
at trades for which they had training, an pins 
a smaller group, or about 16 per cent, were — 
employed in other trades. The rest were yes 
either unemployed or were engaged in some re 
form of agricultural work in or near their rs 
home communities. Some of the Sherman 7 
students come from rural areas; others from = 
urban areas. Some come from areas in wh 
there has been considerable infiltration of ese 
whites; others from areas that are largely yea 
Indian. For those who have found place- pu 
ment in trades in urban areas the program ye 
of the school has been most appropriate, but a 
for those students who returned to their liv 


homes, not one could be said to be em- 

















loying his school vocational training for 


better living. 

The California Indians live under almost 
all of the geographic conditions that pre- 
vai within the state. Some are in the deserts, 
ners in the great central fertile valley ; some 
ve along the coast and rivers, others in the 
mountains or the submarginal land of the 
foothills. The varying conditions call for a 

liversity of training that is impossible for 

single schoo! to provide. 

" ‘The land holdings of the California Indi- 
ans are seriously limited. Much of it is 
submarginal, some of it divided into hold- 
ings so small that they hardly afford a means 
of livelihood to the families occupying them. 
Vineyards in the coastal hills, orange or al- 
mond orchards in the south, and cattle and 
hay crops in other areas provide partial sup- 
port to the Indians. This must be supple- 
mented by wage work, often of a migratory 
nature, in the rural economy of their white 
neighbors. Even so the Indians often do not 
earn sufficient to enable them to meet their 


ot! 


minimum needs. 


EARLY HISTORY 


In pre-Spanish times what is now the 
State of California contained hundreds of 
little settlements of Indians belonging to 
loosely allied tribes, speaking many languages 
and dialects. With a few exceptions they 
were not agriculturists. They lived by hunt- 
ing, trapping, fishing, and collecting wild 
fruits, seeds, and roots. When the Spanish 
came, they herded the Indians of the coast 
into missions and began to teach them agri- 
culture. Many of the Indians died from epi- 
demics, and the remainder were dispersed as 
the missions were abandoned and as Amer- 
icans took possession of the coastal region. 

The coming of large numbers of whites 
was sudden and brutal to the Indians. They 
were given no protection; their lands and 
sources of food were taken away; and they 
were left a despised group. In a short time 
they were forced into the fringes of the white 
economy, struggling tenaciously to make a 
living in ways foreign to their understanding. 
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Topay's TRENDS 


Today the Indian population is apparently 
moving in two opposed directions—one part 
toward assimilation into the white society, as 
the mixed bloods, at least those with pre- 
to inter- 


dominant white blood, continue 


marry with whites—the other toward a re 
tention of racial identity as the full bloods 
refuse to intermarry and cling tenaciously to 
their Indian culture. The full bloods and 
individuals of predominant Indian blood 
tend to retain their strong emotional at 
tachment to their own people, to their home 
community, and to Indian values and atti- 
Both groups face the task of achiev- 
highly com- 


tudes. 
ing a vocational adjustment to a 
plicated, technical, and competitive civiliza- 
tion of which in varying degrees both groups 
are a part. 


The Phoenix students, like the Sherman 


students, come from backgrounds consid 
erably more varied than the Pine Ridge 
students. Four  tribes—Pimas Papagos 


Apaches, and Hopis—furnish three-fourths 
| 

of the school enrollment. 7 
agriculturists. They were engaged in irri 
gation farming when the early Spanish ex 
Ry y of 

plorers came into the Southwest Nearly every 
Pima student graduating from the Phoenix 


school returns to his reservation and takes 


‘he Pimas are 


up agriculture. 

The Papagos live on desert 
extreme southern part of Arizona 
have for generations derived a livelihood 
from the meager resources of their desert 
country is a great tribute to the ingenuity 
The Apaches 


lands in the 
That they 


and industry of these people 
are stockmen. They 
sources for livestock farming and show great 
skill in this industry. The Hopis, who live 
on high mesas in the semi-arid areas of 
Arizona, have 
For generations they have lived there, pro- 
grain with 


possess abundant re- 


an economy almost unique. 
ducing fruit, vegetables, and 
primitive but highly effective techniques 

A few pointed conclusions with regard to 
modifications of the curricula of Indian 
schools are indicated by these three studies. 
In the first place the schools must pay more 
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attention to rural living and character of en- 
vironment. Even where agriculture is taught 
there is insufficient integration of this work 
into an understandable pattern of rural liv- 
ing adaptable to the reservation communities 
from which these Indian youth come and to 
which they return. 

With the exception of a portion of the 
Sherman enrollment, students of these 
schools came from non-urban areas, and the 
large majority return to their home com- 
munities. For the most part the school cur- 
ricula must be pointed toward rural life with 
an emphasis upon effective use of natural 
resources, particularly the land. The Pine 
Ridge and Phoenix schools should cease their 
efforts to give trade training and should 
point training of this type toward the 
development of useful skills in agricultural 
mechanics, simple home construction and 
maintenance, the development of sanitary 
sources of domestic water supply, and 
mechanical skills which will make the stu- 
dent reasonably independent in a rural set- 
ting. For the girls, courses in home eco- 
nomics must be also geared to the realities of 
maintaining a home on a reservation and 
making the most of whatever resources that 
home and community have available. Too 
often the home economics courses have set 
standards impossible of achievement and 
have prepared the girls for only one vocation 
—that of domestic service in white homes. 


LEISURE TIME PROBLEM 


In the second place, occupational orienta- 
tion of school graduates must include, es- 
pecially for those who plan to go into urban 
centers, an orientation to the leisure time 
problems these young people are likely to 


face. Often Indian students return home, 
not because they have been unable to make a 
successful adjustment to the demands of their 
occupation, but because they are not finding 
the satisfactions of a social and recreational 
nature which they find in their home com- 
munities. Even for those who return to res- 
ervation life, the problem of wholesome use 
of leisure time often proves more difficult 
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of solution than the problem of « 
livelihood. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE NEEppE; 


The third conclusion is the need for m, 
adequate vocational guidance in the scho 
and during the period immediately folloy 
ing graduation. There is a noticeable |, 
cf planning on the part of Indian studen: 
They graduate from the school and 
into a job, then out of it, or back ¢ 
reservation or back again into privat 
ployment, with no clear-cut plan for thy 
future. Vocational counselors must h: 
student to see clearly the difficulties imr 
upon him by the social culture of whic 
is a part. The full blood must becom 
scious of the strong emotional atta 
to his own people and the conflicts that er 
sue when he attempts to break away and 
enter urban white industrial society 
those, usually of mixed blood, who 
terested and determined to achieve { 
assimilation into the general populat 
full exploration of the range of opportunities 
for employment should be a function of the 
school. 

A final conclusion of the studies refers 
the faculty and their lack of an adequat 
knowledge of the background of the 
dents, and the inability of many of them 
see standards and vocational objectives 
terms of Indian rather than white « 
concepts. The faculty adviser who 
that a student is “too good” to return t 
reservation, that he should plan a more | 
vocational objective, who looks, perhaps un 
consciously, with scorn upon Indian values and 
attempts to implant his own white notions o! 
success, who makes the student dissatisfied 
with every element of his Indian life without 
offering a way out that is possible of achieve 
ment, simply builds a gulf between the stu- 
dent and his people and leaves him in some 
no man’s land, neither an Indian nor a white 
Whatever be the future of the Indian race 
adjustment means a gradual modification 
traditional ways to meet the demands of 3 


new and ever changing civilization of which 
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inexorably a part. It does not 
wholesale destruction of attitudes 
neate every fibre of his life. This 


peti 


.ds not to adjustment but to demoraliza- 


In the light of wide-spread unemployment 
{ keen competition for jobs in industry, 
studies conclude that Indian schools 
find a way to help the young Indians 
become constructive, independent, and useful 
tizens through a more efficient use of their 
vn natural resources. 
Mr. Sterner and Dr. Macgregor are now 
arrying on similar studies of the Indian 
hools of Oklahoma. Here perhaps a much 
vreater degree of assimilation has gone on, 


but even in this state the future of many 
f the Indian young people is clearly de- 
pendent upon utilization of their lands and 
other natural resources. 

Most of the Indian schools are already 
nscious of many of the facts brought out 
y these studies. In a monograph on Indian 
hools prepared for the Advisory Com- 
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mittee on Education, Lloyd E. Bla: 
serves that 


It has thus become a major objective 
of Indian education to train Indian young 
people to take up life on the land, to 
learn conserve while they make 
legitimate use of their resources 

Indian education seeks through its pi 
which is definitely 
essarily aime 


how to 


In short 


gram, vocational 
nature (although not ne 
preparation for a trade), to develop 
generation of Indian young people wl 
know the opportunities available ‘in d 
reservation communities and who ha 


attitudes and 


; 


skills essential to 
living in these comm 

The studies are, neverthel 

educational administrators 


to adapt their programs of 


i 


tual needs of Indian youth 


' Blauch, Lloyd | 
India 
Advisory ¢ 


nt P 


Staff Study 


1) 


Before joining the staff of the United States Office of Indian Affairs, 
Joseph C. McCaskill was professor of psych ology at Spring field College, 


Blaz ng 


bihees 


Massachusetts. He previously contributed to OCCUPATIONS “'] 
New Indian Trails,’ Volume XV, page 508. 























Achievement Tests Aid C.C.C. Educational Adviser 


GEORGE A. WALKER 


Educational Adviser, Company C. C. C. 1756 
Fairfield, lowa 








* How to classify boys of widely other authorities of the University of 
varying ability and bow to adjust was sought. One of the first question 
the educational program to their 
needs is one of the problems con- 
fronting CCC advisers. Believing 
that a personal interview was not 
effective in placing boys, one adviser 


asked was, “What educational or cla 
tional tests have been given your enro 
The advisers were unanimous in stating : 
our aims could not be accomplis! 





-_ he 1@ ee ; = , sh 
called on the experts. What they rec- the average educational level of the 
ommended is told in this article. was known. Moreover, it was 
knowledge among the education aut 


in the CCC that much of our training wa 


ype STUDY was undertaken because of missing the mark in the lower 25 percent 
general agreement that the educational of the group.? Consequently, Dr. Lind 
program in the CCC should be based on the supgested that the Jowa Every Pupil Tes 
needs of the enrollees. In the writer's opin- Basic Skills be administered in order | 
ion the true educational needs of the enrollee termine educational achievement levels 
can not be effectively met solely through a The writer makes no claims that t 
subjective personal interview. Few, if any, herein discussed are one hundred pe 
effective in classifying the enrollee on 
tain level of needs. However, the tests : 
tioned above, which were used in this 
are generally considered highly valid 


a ee 


of the educational advisers in the camps are 





trained counselors. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to find some practical supplementary 
vehicle for determining the needs of the en- 
rollee. With this end in view numerous 
consultations were held with members of STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 
the Education Department of the University 
of Iowa, and a testing program was under- grade placement among our enrollees 
taken late in 1936. single program could meet the needs o! 
Several factors provided the stimulus for Often our best leader in the field or 
the testing program. As a result of experi- the barracks had but an 8th grade edu 
ence gained from interviewing several hun- or Jess. On the other hand, many high s 
dred enrollees and conscientiously filling out graduates and even a man with college train 
the personal history forms furnished by the ing sometimes proved very ineffective 
camp, it was realized that this procedure was__Jeader or a key man in the organization 
inadequate to place these young men in was evident, therefore, that if two of 
academic, vocational, and avocational pur- major objectives were to be met—vocationa 
suits suitable to their needs and interests. training and job placement—we must no 
This study was further motivated by an as- classify enrollment in the educational pr 
signment to assist in the formulation of an —-~— 
outline of instruction for ‘‘Enrollee Citizen- ‘Otis Self-Administering Psychological 1 
ship Training in the CCC.” were given by the U. S. Office of Educati 


. 7 ‘ a random sampling of CCC enrollees throug 
The assistance of E. F. Lindquist and the United States in 1935-1936. 

















Since there is a wide range of abilit 
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( Per 


) 
Grade Level 


tal Meaning 





| Organizatior 
Details 


N 


Part l 


Elem. & Jr 
H.S. Teachers. 89 91 85 86 


th perc entile 


Camp ....... 83 79 #87 ~=«#8i1 
75th percentile 

( aMp ....+-- 74 51 65 66 

**gth Grade Est... 50 50 50 50 

7th Grade Est... 34 35 30 35 

Camp Average... 46 20 28 23 

th Grade Est... 18 18 iy. 2 

Sth Grade Est... 11 10 9 13 
25th percentile 

( amp ....... 20 6 9 7 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS AID C.C. 


TABLE 
CAMP PERCENTILI 


ntile equivalents of raw scores establi 


Test A: Silent Reading Comprehension 
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These same tests were given at random to 100 Iowa Teachers 
* An established median based on tests administered to 26,000 6th, 7th, and 8th grade school chil 


dren in Iowa. 





gram entirely on the basis of grade place- 
ment. This, of course, would make the job 
much simpler, but it certainly would not 
prove satisfactory in adult education. 

In our personal interviews we find many 
cases of misinformation as to grade place- 
ment, which later may be discovered by sub- 
sequent interviews or through a question- 
naire sent to public school officials. Further, 
when questioned on occupational preference, 
the enrollee generally reveals that he has 
given little or no thought to the subject. In 
such cases, therefore, certain aptitude tests 
prove helpful in enabling the enrollee to 
try out” vocational courses here in 


take 
camp. 
It was decided that the 1936 Iowa Every 
Pupil Test of Basic Skills? be given the en- 
tire company, totalling 168, in February, 





1937. Of this number, 131 satisfactorily 
completed all tests. The tests consisted of 
two parts: Part A, silent reading compre- 
hension tests and Part B, a vocabulary of 


basic study and skills. 


The administration of the tests is quite 


simple, being fully explained in the manuals 


furnished with the tests. Each test was care- 


fully timed and supervised by leaders in the 
camp, who had been trained by the writer 


The scoring of the tests was done by the 


, : 
same monitors, using a standard key sys 


all 


tem. An individual profile chart was made 


for each enrollee in order to measure indi 


vidual attainments in comparison with the 


camp average, and also with the median of 


the 26,000 Iowa pupils who had previously 


* University of Iowa Press, Iowa Cit 
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These individual profile same level as that attained by 
age teacher in elementary or junior } 
schools. ) 
The camp average falls between ¢! 
and 7th grade level in relation 
ANALYSIS OF RESULTS standard profile chart. 
The vocabulary section of B test 
sidered by authorities as a fairly good i 
cation of general intelligence. This ; 
was taken into consideration by the supe; 
visory personnel in the rating of key 
ad picks. Approximately 87 per cent of en: 
1. seep ep —_ of ability or of tested reported a grade placement 
> ( > o . . 
educabD1 in the total camp group. grade attainment or higher. (131 
> aS : C ing 7 a 3 q 2 ° 
2. “According to TABLE II, about 25 per a. Iilliterates—O 
cent of the enrollees are below the Sth b. El level 6 ' 
grade level in reading ability and in re- - meen BO (unde 
lated skills needed in study. - e) 
3. “About 10 per cent are above the level —_ —, na — 
which would be reached by the typical 10th and 11th) 
high school graduate or even the college d. College level _ 49 (12th 
freshman or sophomore.” (According to 15th inclusive) 
TABLE I they have achieved about the . College graduate — 1 


taken these tests 
charts were then filed with the enrollee’s 


personal records for purposes of educational 


and vocational guidance. 


An examination of the composite sum- 
mary tables discloses significant implications 
for the administration of the CCC Camp 
educational program. They have been stated 
as follows by Dr. Lindquist: 


TABLE II 


EIGHTH GRADE PERCENTILE RANKS OF SCORES MADE ON Basic SKILLS TESTS 


Test B: Vocabulary Basic Study Sk 


Silent Reading Comprehension 





ts 


ining 
re 
A 


nprehension 


onary 


Use of Basic 
| References 


Use of Dic 


Reading Char 
| and Graphs 


Comprehension 


Total M 
1f Maps 


Vocabulary 


Tota! SCO 


| Use of Index 


Paragraph 


Organization 


( 


nN 
4 
wa 
_— 


t 


Part l 

Established Median 

of 8th Grade 50 
Camp Average.. 50 
Elementary 

Extremes .... 15-52 
8th Grade 

Extremes 
High School 

Extremes 
H. S. Graduate 

Extremes 10-96 36-93 10-98/17-96 31-96 16-98 
Col ege Graduate 


(1) i¢ 


35 
0-13 1- -10 
6-60 -4¢ -$ 1-91 1- - -80 


-88 4-40 1-84) 1-95 1-92 9-40 


25 45 | 96 99 96 





* Grade Level Classification: 
Elementary—lIst to 7th inclusive. 
8th Grade—8th grade only. 
. H. S. Level—9th, 10th and 11th inclusive. 
4. H. S. Graduates—12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th inclusive 
5. College Graduates—as stated. 











ACHIEVEMENT TESTS AID C.C.C. ADVISERS 


CONCLUSIONS 
riter offers additional excerpts from 
from Dr. Lindquist, commenting on 
s of these tests. We quote with his 
mission: 
tainly no single education program can 
erve the needs of both these extremes 
ad it would be decidedly unfair to the 
s themselves to require them all to 
low the same routine. 


0) 


it seems that a significant number of your 
ys are capable of filling ‘white collar’ 
lemanding considerable educational 
*Many of them could become good clerks, 
smen, bookkeepers, skilled mechanics, 
_or should do well in small businesses. 
e bulk of your boys, however, are too 
ir retarded educationally to be likely to 
eed along any of the lines just sug- 

j 


wy gon 8 
if 18 UKE 


y that a large share of the boys, 
they do get jobs upon leaving camp, 
probably be factory workers or day 
laborers. 

“These boys in the latter group could profit 
most from simple vocational training, and 
st of all, perhaps, from a good citizen- 

p program. 


‘These 


facts indi ate, however, that w 
ever instructional use in 
your citizenship program must be adapted 
to a very low level of educability 

I am sure that you were aware, before giv 
ing these tests, that you have an extremely 
varied group to deal with, but even it 
is my guess that you were consideral ly sur 
prised to find that the spread is rreat 


as great 
as these facts show. 


materials you 


SO, 


One of the great advantages of an obje 
inventory’ of the kind which you 


: d 
will you a 


tive 
have just taken is that it 
much more definite and q 
tion of your prol lem than you 

any 


uantitative 


Id 


COU; 


no 
se 
cure by other means 
Wit 1] mu 
more clearly just how your boys divide 
demanding dif- 
how 


ly 


h these test results you 


into groups 


themselves 
ferent educational 


many there are at each level 


‘Furthermore, by means of a cor 


ing program of this kind y 
h 


1 


to ‘spot’ each boy in the 


he belongs soon after he ent 


Without this help, you wo 
| 


CiOSs¢ 


wait a long time for the 
and prolonged personal conta 
to become e 
| 


be 


acquainted with his capabi 


necessa ry 


i 
I 
; 
if 


r 
iti¢ 


Before coming to the CCC six years age 
physical director in various high schools 


athletic meets and tournaments. 


He 


recelve 


health and physical education from thi 
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An Occupational Survey of Wooster Graduates, 
1926-1933 


ARTHUR F. SOUTHWICK 


Registrar and Placement Director 
The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


¢ Wherein did the college fail to 
meet the individual’s educational or 
vocational needs? was one of ten 
pertinent questions submitted to 
alumni of The College of Wooster in 
a recent follow-up survey. The find- 
ings, which had been compared with 
the results of similar studies, bave 
significance th all concerned with 
vocational guidance. 


URING recent years there has been an 
D encouraging increase in follow-up 
studies of secondary school and university 
graduates, but there are relatively few oc- 
cupational studies of the graduates of the 
independent liberal arts college.* Even 
the national study published last May by 
the U. S. Office of Education’ covered 
only universities and technical institutions. 
That report, however, which includes 46,- 
138 holders of the bachelor degree in 31 
institutions, serves as an excellent “‘yard- 





stick’” by which individual colleges or uni- 
versities making such studies may judge 
their findings. 

This article will report on some items of 
a follow-up study of the graduates of The 
College of Wooster in the classes of 1926 to 
1933, and compare the results with those of 
the Office of Education study and similar 



























































The writer wishes to acknowledge the assist 
ance of Professor H. A Toops of The Ohio State 
University in drawing up the questionnaire that was 
used in the Wooster inquiry, and his indebtedness 
to the authors of the Purdue, Minnesota, and the 
federal studies for material from their reports. 

1 Greenleaf, Walter J. Economic Status of Col- 
lege Alumni. Washington, 1939 





ones made by Purdue University 
University of Minnesota*. The \\ 

vey was made without the knowled 
federal study was in progress. 


tionnaires and the procedures 
in all the surveys, but Purdue's 
resents the best sampling of the 


Purdue mailed its questionnaire t 
names in an alphabetical list (th 
1932 was included as a whole) ar 
replies from 85 per cent of the n 
In the other cases the questionnaire w 
to practically all of the graduates, | 
were received from approximately 
cent. 

TABLE I shows the extent of the for 
studies and the comparable returns 

It must be admitted that in these 
with the exception of Purdue's, the 
probably represent those alumni w 
best situated. Persons who are well 
occupationally are more likely to reply t 
quiries about their status than those w! 
not so well placed. For this reason tl 
picture of placement presented by 
studies is probably more optimistic thar 


complete facts would warrant. In futur 


studies it should not be difficult to 


these errors of sampling by supplementu 


the questionnaire with interviews or 
from other sources. 


2 Elliott, Edward C.; Hockema, Frank C.; W 
ters, Jack E. Occupational Opportunit 
Economic Status of Recent Graduate 
of Purdue University. Lafayette, 1935 

8 Eurich, Alvin C. and Pace, Robert C. A / 
low-Up Study of Minnesota Graduates fror 
to 1936. Minneapolis, 1938. 


Woos 


























TITUTION 


Minnesota 


Office of Education (31 Institutions) 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 


Percentage of 364 


OCCUPATION 
Education Ea ete ee 
Business and Production.......... 
Religious and Social Work...... 


Scientific Work, Medicine, and Research. . 


Law, Journalism, Study. 


The primary objective of the Wooster 
information 





tudy was to assemble which 
might be useful in the counseling of under- 
graduates on questions such as the following: 

1. What is the occupational distribution 
of Wooster graduates? 

2. How have Wooster graduates fared in 
the world of employment—or unemploy- 
ment ? 

3. How soon after graduation did these 
graduates secure their first employment in 
line with their vocational interests ? 


* Elliott, op. cit. p. 8 

* Eurich and Pace, op. cit. p. 8 
” Greenleaf, op. cit. p. 2. 

" Southwick, Arthur F. Av Educational and Ox 
Dat nal Survey i the of the Ce lle ge 
Wooster p. 3. (Unpub- 


lished re port, 


Grad uate s 
from 1926 1933, 


1939) 





OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY OF WOOSTER GRADUATES 


TABLE | 


EXTENT OF PURDUE UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, U 
EDUCATION, AND THE COLLEGE OF WoOosTER STUDIES 


1928-1934 
1928-1936 
1928-1935 


1926 1933 


TABLI 





S. OFFICE OF 






2,140 
5.828 4? 


46,138 i8.3 (onn 









II 


697 WoosTEeR ALUMNI 





men and 333 women in leading o p 









lo what extent are the graduates now 


engaged in the vocations that they had in 


mind while they were in college 


5. To what extent have thes iduates 
engaged in further study? 
6. What are the salaries (1938) of these 
7 
4iumni / 
How well satisfied are they with their 
present jobs 
i 
8. What occu} tional conditions in the 
I umni, have hindered their 


opinion of the al 
progress since graduation from college? 
9. What do they i 


now consider the out 
educational or vo 


standing tional contri 
butions of the college? 
10. Wherein did the college 


the individual’s educational or vocati 


; | , 
fail to me 


needs? 
































































OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
WoosTER ALUMNI 
TABLE II shows the percentage of Wooster 
graduates in the main occupations. Married 
women are classified in the occupation in 
which they were engaged before marriage. 
This distribution is surprisingly similar to 
that reported by Reeves* for the graduates 
of fourteen Methodist colleges during the 
decade of 1920-1929. For the fourteen in- 
stitutions the median percentages of men 
graduates reported in the several occupa- 


tional groups are as follows: 


i i i ae a 34.6 
Commercial and clerical pursuits 23.9 
Religious service 15.0 
The PLOFESSIONS .....-ecccees 13.0 
Others > ie 


The distribution for the women graduates 
of the same fourteen colleges and one ad- 


ditional school is as follows: 


Education ....... . 
Homemaking ............... 34.4 
Commercial and clerical pursuits 3.5 


Religious service 2.3 
The professions 1.4 
I 
| 
SND is eee 1.8 


It should be noted that the distributions 
for the women are not strictly comparable, 
since the Wooster compilation did not group 
the married women engaged in homemaking. 
This group, however, constitutes approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total. 

Comparison of the occupational distri- 
bution of the church college with that of 
the universities shows that a higher per- 
centage of the graduates of the former enter 
the professions, especially education, re- 
ligious or social services, and the scientific 
fields. Among the men graduates alone, 
Wooster has 73.1 per cent in the professions, 
the Methodist colleges about 72.6°, the thirty 
institutions that reported on this point in the 


8 Reeves, Floyd W. and others. The Liberal 
Arts College. The University of Chicago Press, 
1932, p. 57 

* Ibid. p. 57 
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federal study have 63.4 per 
Minnesota, 58 per cent". 

A comparison by occupation 
Wooster distribution with that of 
institutions in the federal survey i 
TABLE III**. 

The information in all of the 
cerning the time of placement 
ation and later unemployment 
increasing difficulties that colleg: 
of all types of institutions encount 
ing the depression years. The gt 
ing the percentages of men and 
Purdue, Minnesota, and Wooste 
tained employment within three m 
graduation are strikingly similar. ¢ 
by institution and sex, these px 
range from 72 to 97 for the year 
from 51 to 65 for the classes of 19 
of all groups turned upward in 1 

Concerning general unemplo 
ditions among all college grad 
U. S. Office of Education study say 

About two-fifths of all gradua 
study had been idle one or mor 
since they graduated from coll 

42 per cent and women 39 p 

with the class of 1932 suffering 1 
reporting unemployment for so: 
in the cases of 49.7 per cent 
and 45 per cent of the women 


Comparable statements from th: 
study are: 

On the basis of the showing of t! 
classes we can estimate that appr 
one-fourth of the graduates spent 
first year out of college in tempor 
ployment or in further study in 
getting a job. Nine per cent of the men 
and 7.5 per cent of the women r 
periods of unemployment after th 
jobs.** 


The difference of about ten per cent in 
favor of the Wooster graduates may b 
counted for in the greater number of persons 


1° Greenleaf, op. cit. p. 69. 

11 Eurich and Pace, op. cit. p. 28. 
12 Greenleaf, op. cit. p. 69. 

18 Ibid. p. 51. 

*4 Southwick, op. cit. p. 20. 
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TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION O} 
THOSE OF 30 INSTITUTIONS REPORTED IN THE U. 


WoosTeER ALUMNI AND 
S. OFFICE OF 


EDUCATION STUDY 





PATIONS 


Engineering .... 





Journalism .......-.. 5 

Law and Government... . 5.2 

ee eae 0 
icine, Nursing ; 7.0 


5 
oeereeees be 
> 


4 






100.0 





} 


‘ | definite plans to enter graduate or 
Pp fessional training after receiving the B.A. 
Such plans were counted as the 
equivalent of securing employment. 


VOCATIONAL PLANS AND JOBS 
Because of the increasing difficulties of 
securing satisfactory employment or the nec- 
essary funds for further study, it is natural 
that college students should now manifest 
greater concern about their vocational inter- 
ests and outlook. In the Wooster inquiry 
we were interested in learning to what ex- 
tent alumni were able to follow through on 
their vocational preferences in college. In 
the questionnaire they were asked to name 
their vocational choices for the freshman and 
senior years, and these were then checked 
against their present vocations on the basis 
of the broad classifications used in TABLE II. 
There may be errors of recall in these state- 
ments, but even with allowances for such er- 
rors the results have considerable signifi- 
cance for the problem of vocational guidance 
in the liberal arts college. 

The results are as follows: Of the men, 
24 per cent are now engaged in the vocation 


Percentage of men and women who are in leading occupations 
















24.6 1.3 35.7 


q 
} 


that was given as their first n in both 


the freshman and senior years. The cos 


sponding percentage for the wo 

The greater percentage of teachers amor 
the women explains the difference. On 
other hand, 49 per cent of the men ar 

25 per cent of the women were for 

riage, in vocations different from th 
tinuous college preteren e. In short, 40 per 
cent of these graduates succeeded in fol 
lowing ‘through on their vocational plans 
from their freshman year in college to pl 
ment after graduation, while 33 per cent 


changed their plans even after their senior 


ve4 
ya 


COLLEGE MAJORS AND JOBS 


On this point there is again considerable 
agreement among the several studies. Quo- 
tations from the U. S. Office of Education 
study and the Wooster inquiry, made inde- 


pendently, are interesting. The former says: 


The first employment of about 60 per 
cent of both men and women graduates in 
this study was the same as, or closely re- 
lated to the major work in college. For 
the remaining 40 per cent of graduates, 
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there was little or no relation between 
college majors and jobs.’® 


The statement from the Wooster report 


ads 


Sixty-two per cent of the Wooster men, 
and also 62 per cent of the women got 
their first regular jobs in fields that were 
the same as, or closely related to their 
college majors, and another 20 per cent 
of the men and 16 per cent of the women 
in fields which had a slight relationship. 


When the data for the Minnesota gradu- 
ates and the Wooster graduates year by year 
are plotted, the graphs are practically the 
same. The Minnesota report points out: 

There appeared little difference between 

the per cent whose present job is in the 
“same field” and the per cent whose first 
job was in the “same field” . . . In 
other words, there was no tendency for 
students to find new jobs which were 
more closely related to their college train 
ing than their first jobs.*® 


In an engineering school one might ex- 
pect the relationship of training and place- 
ment to be higher. What did Purdue find 
on this point? Quoting: 

More than two-thirds of those  gain- 
fully employed are engaged in activities 
for which they were specifically trained by 
the University.*’ 

The general agreement of these statements 
raises an interesting question. For the pur- 
pose of placement after college, at least in 
general occupations, it appears that it makes 
little difference whether the major in under- 
graduate work is in the broad field offered 
by the liberal arts curriculum, or in the more 
specialized program of the university. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


On one point, however, there is a differ- 
ence: a higher percentage of liberal arts 
graduates continue in professional or gradu- 
ate work, although in recent years all insti- 

15 Greenleaf, op. cit. p. 28 
16 Eurich and Pace, op. cit. p. 
17 Elliott, op. cit. p. 14 


tutions show an increase in this res; 
U. S. Office of Education study 1 
“one-half of both men and wome; 
who received the bachelor’s degr 
1928-1935 continued later with 
study,"’ and nearly one-fifth had 
tension courses.*® 

The comparable percentages fo: 
are 88 per cent of the men and 78 pe 


the women. Again, the Wooster g: 


cludes more teachers, among whon 


pointed to the trend among college 
to engage in further training. Jo 
Southard**® found that nearly two- 
the male graduates (1930-1935) of tl 
lege of Arts and Sciences of the Univer 
of Buffalo and nearly one-third of tl 
uates of the School of Business wer 
advanced training in September, 
1937, Hartson®® of Oberlin College s 
statements from twenty-five liberal! 
leges concerning the proportion of 
engaged in graduate study the year 
graduation from college, and found 

as high as 60 per cent among the 

iO per cent among the women. 

A comparison of advanced degrees ear 
by Wooster graduates and those of the t 
one institutions in the Office of Edu 
study”? is shown in TABLE IV. Some 
ance must be made for the variation in t 
dates of the questionnaires. The compar 
includes the classes of 1928-1933, but t 
Office of Education data were compile 
1936 and the Wooster data in 1938. 

To make comparison of the findings 
cerning salaries of college graduates is d 
cult because definitions of the terms and t 


dates of the surveys vary. However, TAslt 


18 Greenleaf, op. cit. pp. 36, 40. 

19 Jones, Edward S. and Southard, He 
Employment of College Graduates. Buftal 

2° Hartson, L. D. “Vocational Choices 
and After College,’ OCCUPATIONS, p 
vember, 1937. p. 3 (Reprint). 

21 Greenleaf, op. cit. p. 126. Percentag 
here were compiled from Table 16 
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TABLE IV 


ADVANCED DEGREES EARNED BY WOOSTER ALUMNI AND THOSE O! 
31 INSTITUTIONS, CLASSES OF 1928-1933 


Percentage of men and women who have earned each kind of degree 


to the 


date of the questionnaires—U. S. Office of Education, 1936; 
Wooster, 1938. Professional degrees beyond bachelor’s 


—— 
DEGREE ~e 


a 


27.6 
30.7 


9.7 


Professional 
Master's . 
TN 5. Gils bee wee eS 


= 


31 Institution 


17.0 
12.5 
2.0 


TABLE V 


MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARIES OF MEN GRADUATES OF WOOSTER AND O] 
31 INSTITUTIONS, BY CLASSES AND YEARS OuT OF COLLEGI 


Median salaries of Wooster graduates are for the year 1938; 
of the Federal study, 1936 


—_—_—_———— W ooster-— ——_—__—. 

Years outof Median Salary 
College 1938 

$2625 
2510 
2485 
2460 


CLASS 





1926 12 
1927 ll 
1928 

1929 9 
1930 8 2416 
1931 7 2000 
1932 6 1880 
1933 5 1935 


V gives in outline form the results of the 
Wooster and the federal studies.** 

The U. S. Office of Education study gives 
the typical salary for a man eight years out 
of college as $2,416 which, by coincidence, 
happens to be the median for the Wooster 
class of 1930. 

When we take the salaries by occupations 
we find the same general tendency toward 
agreement. For the classes eight years out 
of college, the Wooster medians (1938) and 


*? Greenleaf, op. cit. pp. 62-65 


— 31 In 
Years out of Med 


) 
+€ke 


Sitete 
e1iwIION — 


an Salary 
6 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


the federal medians (1936)** were as fol- 


lows: 
31 Institutions 
$2043 

2017- 


4032 


W ooster 
$2000 


2050 


Education 
Business 
Medicine ..... 
Research 
Engineering 
Religious work.. . 


2522 


554 

2460 
2200 1950 
A comparison of women’s salaries is not 


made here, because in the Wooster tabula 


79 


= Ibid Pp « 
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tion the income figures of the single women 
were not segregated. 


Jos SATISFACTION 

The Wooster inquiry included questions 
which were intended to secure from alumni 
an evaluation of their college training in 
terms of their vocational experiences since 
graduation. By means of a rating scale, 
alumni were asked to indicate the degree 
of satisfaction which they derive from their 
present jobs. More than three-fourths of 
the alumni rated their satisfaction as “high” 
or “very high” on the basis of the nature 
of the work and opportunities for service that 
the work offers. Sixty per cent were well 
satisfied with their living conditions. One 
out of every ten was not satisfied with the 
working conditions, while one out of every 
five expressed dissatisfaction with the 
financial return. 

The question on conditions hindering 
progress contained the following suggested 
items as a check list: vocational indecision, 
wrong major in college, inadequate training, 
lack of specialized training, inadequate 
funds, lack of employment contacts, uncer- 
tain employment, inadequate personality ad- 
justment, ill-health, and “others.” 

The percentages of men and women who 
checked the various items in the list are as 
follows: 


Men Women 

Lack of funds........ 32 13 
Lack of special training 29 20 
Vocational indecision. . 25 15 
Lack of employment 

GE 21 16 
Wrong major in college 15 12 
Personality adjustment. 10 10 


Uncertain employment was checked by 8 
per cent of the entire group. Applied to the 
undergraduate the question is whether oc- 
cupational handicaps such as those listed 
above can be anticipated and met through 
guidance and training. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE COLLEGE 
EXPERIENCE 

Here, again, the check list procedure was 

used, Eighty per cent of the alumni checked 
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contributions, but some allowance 
made for this result, since this 
the first in the list. Desire for furt! 
ing and personality development w 
checked by half of the alumni; re! 
terest and values derived from 
ricular activities were each checked 
third. In this part of the questionna 
personal elements in education—t! 
with teachers, and the instructor's int 
the student—were frequently ment 

The question on the failure of 
lege to meet student needs present 
opportunity for the individual to ex; 
grievances and to voice criticism of t 
lege program, but surprisingly few 
vantage of the opportunity. He: 
the employment difficulties of tl 
classes in the study (1930-1933) 
the front. Of the first four clas 
1929), 16 per cent checked placer 
the chief problem; of the last four 
cent checked this item. The proble: 
cational and vocational guidance is 
in the frequency of checking by 
ates—34 per cent of the men and 
cent of the women. More than hal! 
individual comments given under t 
tion pertain to guidance—43 to 
problems, 81 to educational, and 8 
cational. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1 


1. Follow-up studies such as 
ferred to in this paper reveal that t 


cational and occupational experienc 5 of t 


graduates of an institution constitut 
sibly the best source of information f 
counseling of the undergraduates of t! 
stitution. Procedures need to be impr 


and there are vast areas of information w! 


are still unexplored. 
2. The occupational  distributior 


Wooster graduates is fairly typical of ' 
of church colleges, with a higher percentage 


of graduates pursuing advanced stud) 
in state or municipal universities. 


3. Approximately one-half of liberal art 
students ought to give more careful stuc 


cultural training as one of the outstan4;, 
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ational plans and problems, and 
folie 
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ioht to consider more care 


of their college majors. 
lata indicate that for 
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ites the first year out of college 


orary employment or changed 
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the same levels as those of the 
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he more specialized fields. 
ak ng, Wooster ¢ 
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director at The College of Wooster. He has published 
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Summarized Reports 


Seventh Metropolitan Conference 


Held under the auspices of the Section on Employment and 
Vocational Guidance, Welfare Council of New York City 











AGAIN this year Occupations presents a summarized report of t 
Annual Metropolitan Conference on Employment and Guidance sponsored 
by the Section on Employment and Vocational Guidance of the Welfare « 
cil of New York City on November 17 and 18, 1939.* Certain of the ses 
were sponsored jointly by the New York Vocational Guidance Associatioy 
Public Education Association, and the Vocational Guidance Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of Education. The Conference wa 
attended by almost 1100 representatives of schools, placement services, em- 
ployers, and labor unions. Delegates were present from Connecticut, Neu 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, upper New York State, as well as from the metropolitan 


area. The Chairman of the Conference Committee was Roy N. 
NVGA Treasurer and 


Columbia University. 


il 


Anderson 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers Colle 


5° 


A Nation-Wide View of Vocational Guidance and Placement 


Recent Developments in Public Schools 








HE CONFERENCE was opened with an 
7 address by Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Washington, D. C., who cited five 
significant trends, national in scope, im voca- 
tional guidance and placement activities in 
the public schools: 























1. A trend toward action instead of mere 
discussion. 

















2. Cooperation among many agencies: 
schools, colleges, advisory committees of 
business men, state and county boards co- 
operating with the schools, NYA, public 
employment services, etc. 





























*A limited number of reprints of reports of 
previous sessions are available at fifteen cents each. 
This year's reprints may be obtained for ten cents. 
Address the Welfare Council, 44 East 23rd St., 
New York City. 





























3. The evolution of specific technig 
placing a new emphasis upon the need | 
continuous follow-up of every school-leaver 


4. Toward a new emphasis upon the 7 
per cent not going to college or entering 
a skilled trade or craft. 


5. Toward beginning at the point where 
the school now finds itself, rather than wait 
ing until an elaborate program may be 
drawn up. 


At the close of the talk, Dr. Edwin A 
Lee of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman of the meeting, pointed 
out that the important developments of the 
past year and a half indicate that the Oc 
pational Information and Guidance Ser 
will continue to be increasingly serviceable 


in this field. 























































I. Developments in 
Community Organizations 

jerome H. Bentley, program director of 
the New York City YMCA, and formerly 
of the Adjustment Service, discussed the 
need for a community service of guidance 
or a coordination of all community services. 
He pointed out that the problem of adjust- 
ment must go on throughout life and that 
no matter what the problem might be, some 
-ommunity agency might fill the need. To 
assist the individual in choosing which 
rency can best serve him, a coordinating 
service is mecessary. 

[he essential point of guidance is not to 
,dvise but to help individuals help them- 
to treat them as persons, not as 
This requires a knowledge of the 
To 


ses 
person as well as of the community. 
this program, all the various services such as 
leisure groups, schools, employment oftices, 

can contribute. 

Various agencies present themselves as 
possible coordinators. The NYA has de- 
monstrated its usefulness in this respect. The 
public employment service, social case work 
ers, or private agencies like the YMCA, 
might also fulfill this function. In some 
instances it has been suggested that com- 
munity councils might be the solution, the 
various agencies pooling their resources. But 
the speaker pointed out that this would have 
its shortcomings since there might be op- 
position and jealousies. 

The conclusion was that much can be said 
for the schools serving as coordinators. 


Participants: C. C. Dunsmoor, Board 
of Education, New Rochelle; W. H. 
Lange, Abraham & Straus; Margot 
Wallace, Junior Consultation Service; 
Frank Eife, State Employment Service; 
Marguerite Coleman, State Employ- 
ment Service, Chairman. 


_ PRIMARY putpose of this meeting 
was to present a realistic picture of the 
problems that the graduate of general or ac- 
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Guidance, Placement Problems, and Techniques 


The Academic and General High School Graduate 





There is a need for adult counselin well 
as for student guidance, and since t! prob- 
lem is fundamentally one of education, the 
school should function actively in this 


ordination 


Ill. In Employment Services 


Louise C. Odencrantz, director of trait 
ing, Division and Placement and Unemploy 


ment Insurance, State Department of Labor, 


reported on the recent developments in the 
employment services. (See p 19.) 
“This Is Information’”’ 


The noon luncheon was di 


questions un ler 


voted to a pe 
riod of the title, This is 


Information,’ Frances Maule serving as inter 


locutor. More than 250 persons were pres 
ent at the luncheon, with 1( ore attend 
ing the discussion. Experts called yn by 


Miss Maule to 
submitted from 


answer written 


4] 


+} r x ' 
Lie TOOT WC 


Bess Bloodworth, Industrial Personnel: 
Joseph V. Hanna, Psychological Counseling ; 
T. Arnold Hill, Minority Groups; Harry 
A. Jager, Occuy ational Informati Harry 


D. Kitson, Professional Training; Edwin A 
Lee, Vocational Education; John N. Lough- 
ran, Administration in Public Schools: 
Louise C. Odencrantz, State Employment 
Service and Handicapped; Cleo Richardson 
Counseling High School Girls; Emilie 7 
Strauss, Social Agencies and Unions; Clare 
Lewis, State Employment Service ; Ollie Ran 
dall, Community Service Society 





ademic high school meets when trying to 
find work. Statistical evidence was presented 
showing that the requests for girls received 
at the State Employment Service are for 
(1) general clerical workers; (2) recep 
tionists, demanding some office skill, such 
as typing ; (3) laboratory assistants, requir- 
ing a little knowledge of science. The re 
quests for graduating boys are for: (1) 
bank pages and inside messengers; (2) 


messengers and office boys in utility organi- 
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ratory assistants requiring 


; 
nce, physics, and mathe- 


in in Ol 

(4) the 

fashion; (4) the ability 
metic; ()) 

ance. 


Il. The Commercial 
High School Graduate 


Participants: Cornelia Beall, Central 
Commercial High School; Irving Chase, 
United States Secretarial School; Wéi- 
nonah B. Logan, State Employment 
Service; Ruth Reynolds, Brooklyn 
YWCA:; Louis Rice, Packard Commer- 
cial School; Mary Rodgers Lindsay, 
National Youth Administration; Paul- 
ine R. Strode, James Monroe High 
School: Robert Hammond, Alexander 
Hamilton High School; Elsa G. Becker, 


Chairman. 


O*. SIXTH of all pupils in New York 
State high schools are taking com- 
mercial courses. This is far in excess of the 
proportion usually employed in commerical 
occupation and places a large responsibility 
upon the department for a solution of the 
problem of unemployment in this group. 
The recommendations centered around 
selection of students, curriculum changes, 


and placement: 


1. More Careful Selectio: 
Every school should have a g 


ment functioning through o 
and try-¢ 


considering their 


S hools 
ourse in job seekin 
len ration interviews cond 
sonnel directors, and should ha 
slacement department, coordit 
ate and federal employment of 
with the personnel departments of 
firms. The expense of such a se: 
be insignificant, it was pointed out 


st 


to the costs of relief and the 


undermined enthusiasm of the 3 
employed youth of New York Cit; 


Ill. The Vocational 


High School Graduate 


Participants: Roland Baxt, 
Guidance Service; Marie P. 
Brooklyn High School for Spx 
Trades; Samuel Kaplan, Manhatt 
High School of Aviation Trades; Is 
Loomis, Central Commercial H 
School; Nathan Luloff, Metrop 
Vocational High School; Be 
Ohayon, Jane Addams Vocational H 
School; Edward J. Mayman, B 
of Education, Chairman. 


LACEMENT is not an isolated ser 
It is a major phase of the guidas 
program, which is in turn based on an ad 
quate general social program. In the twent 
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; , 
igh schools i 
ments have 
’ 
counselors, 


two | 


as it alrectS vo 

ee eee a Lat 
lals expressed the view tna 
ication yout! 
n which there 


for training 
is not en 
, , . 
aq workers, hence 


tices and rotate work. 


IV. The Drop-Out and 
The Below-Average Pupil 
Participants: Emily T. Burr, Voca- 
nal Adjustment Bureau; Jane F. Cul- 
ert, Junior Consultation Service ; Arthur 
Lambert, National Youth Administra- 
tion; Elizabeth Levy, Federation Em- 
ployment Service; Jeannie Minor, 
Bureau of Attendance, Board of Edu- 
ation; Charles W. Niederauer, Bowery 
Branch YMCA; Emma Shields Penn, 
Junior High School No. 139; Wilma 
Siegrest, State Employment Service; 
John N. Loughran, Christopher Colum 
bus High School, Chairman. 


Ta DROP-OUT was defined as the pupil 
who is forced to leave school because of 
social or economic factors ; the below-average 
pupil as the individual of low intelligence 
whose I. Q. is 90 or less (excluding those in 
need of institutional care). 

Economic situations and emotional prob 


‘ 


The Art 


| 
College 


s and 
Grad lat 


| its Jos 
eI Colleg . Ro! 
mbia University; | 
H Macy & Co.: 
, ——_— 


employment 


Kennedy Em 
» W. Zimmer 


unities, where they 
and how they 
had } 


tnoaGs us 


should 


in the 
were explained, espe 


sente 
of holding o upational conferences 
the latter part of the senior year, sin 
loser the student comes to graduation 
the 
ences are participated in by 


who interviews 


greater is his interest. These c 


business 
give demonstration 
re followed by clinical d 

are rollowcc y clinical mscussions 
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thy 
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rial interviews are also arranged with 
alumni with whom students may discuss 


techniques. Officials in college placement 


bureaus do not stop with placement; they 
also coach students in making independent 
search of jobs. 

Round table discussion concerned methods 
of individual coaching, writing letters of 
application, and understanding the purpose 
of the interview. It was stated that modern 
industry at the present time is looking for 
the exceptional student possessing character, 
intelligence, health, leadership, resourceful- 
ness and imagination, sense of proportion, 
and background associated with an under- 
standing of major world tendencies. 


VI. Minority Groups 


Participants Albert Abrahamson, 
Jewish Occupational Council; Lester B. 
Granger, Welfare Council; Louis Sobel, 
Federation Employment Service; Wal- 
ter W. Pettit, N. Y. School of Social 
Work, Chairman. 


MINORITY GROUP was defined as one 
which is lacking in economic and 


political power and so suffers employment 
hindrances. Isolation might arise from dif 
ferences in race, religion, nationality, age, 
sex 

There was some difference of opinion as 
to the extent to which a public employment 
bureau can be responsible for preventing 
discrimination. One attitude voiced was that 
the public agency reflects majority opinion ; 
its function is not primarily education but 
placement. The problem is rooted in the 
mores of the people, reflects their deep- 
seated prejudices, and cannot easily be 
solved. This argument held that minority 
groups through organization and coopera- 
tion with each other can help to eliminate 
such attitudes. 

On the other hand, discussion pointed to 
a responsibility on the public employment 
service to prevent discrimination and to 
make a continual effort to secure fairer 
treatment for all groups. 

In so far as the public employment 
bureau is concerned, its success in elimi- 
nating discrimination will depend upon 
three factors: 

1. It must have adequate techniques. It 


was felt that these are improving in 
agencies. It was suggested that a poo 
experience in public and private | 
was much needed. Attention was 
the inadequacy of research projects 
area. 

2. The placement personnel itse 
professional training, both pre-entry 
service, was advocated. The State | 
ment Service is already undertaki: 
latter responsibility. Perhaps prot 
integrity of the staff is as important 
as any other. The ability to deal o 
with the placement problem of 
groups was stressed as one outcome 
fessional development. 

3. The attitude of employers to 
minorities, which is, of course, a 
of the community attitude. 


Vil. The Physically Handicapped 

Participants: Alan Blackburn, N. \ 
Association for the Blind: Ray: 
Murray, State Bureau of Rehabilit 
Marjorie Sidney, Brooklyn Bureau 
Charities; John N. Smith, Jr., Instit 
for Crippled and Disabled; W. Mil 
Park, Goodwill Industries of Broo 
Chairman. 


we. E APPROVING the trend 
from sentimentality in dealis 
the disabled and the physically handica, 
and the movement toward integration 
the normal group rather than segregat 
the group pointed to the danger of a sv 
too far in the new direction. We m 
member the sensitiveness of the \ 
handicapped and be sure that the norn 
group is ready to receive them. Codd! 
a mistake, but so also is too much opt 
as to the ability of the handicapped tot 
their way against competition. A st 
the individual is the means of solving | 
problem, using the same methods employ: 
with the non-handicapped. The cut 
distribution of ability of the physically ha 
dicapped is about the same as that of t! 
physically normal, and we must recogniz 
that many of them can work at a wide vat 
ety of tasks. 

The New York Association for the Blin 
reports that with a waiting list of thre 
hundred persons who want jobs, the organ! 














is trying to discover their potential: 
ties for placement. During the past year, an 
seriment was conducted at the Lighthouse, 


expe t 
headquarters of the association, gi\ 

» remunerative employment one day each 
week to one hundred blind persons, equally 


le the two sexes. Through 
this career-and-personality clinic, they choos 
endable workers for their sheltered work 
op. Results so far indicate that at 
per cent of their applicants are employ 


Ci 
- [ 


vided between 


le ast 


The implication of the National 
Relations Act, particularly as it affects the 
employment of handicapped persons in shel 
tered workshops, was discussed. It was con 


tended that the relationship in such agencies 
it of hospital and patient rather than 


Labor 


of employer and employee. A national com 

ttee has obtained a temporary blanket 
exemption from the wage and hour provi 
sions of the Act for sheltered workshops 
An investigation of all the workshops in the 
ountry indicates that such exemption should 
be made permanent if it can be shown that 
(1) the agency is eleemosynary and non 
profit in character, (2) the treatment given 
is therapeutic in nature, and (3) that em- 
phasis is given to educational or social case 
work methods. 

During the discussion that followed, it 
was reported that a five-year check-up on the 
stability, progress, and mortality of rehabili 
tated cases in the State of New York, showed 
that 85 per cent had maintained a favorable 
employment status. 

The New York State Employment Service 
described their new plan in which handi 
capped persons are being interviewed 
through the regular channels and in addi- 
tion are assisted by special interviewers. It 
is believed that such procedures will facili- 
tate the placement of the handicapped in 
terms of their abilities rather than disabili- 
ties, and at the same time, will help to re- 
move some of the opprobrium that continues 
to surround the term “handicapped.” 


VII. Improving Our Interviews 

Participants: Philip A. Goold, 23rd 
Street YMCA; Kate Lewis, The Namm 
Store; Doris Maddow, Federation Em- 
ployment Service; Harmon C. Martin, 
National City Bank; Evelyn Murray, 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCI 


State Employment Servi Elizabetl 

Roby, Benjamin Franklin High Scho 

Walter V. Bingham. Cor ting Psy 

hologist, Chav) 
Pee the vy il | o! ler S } 

a, € ny h S was 1 on 

following 

Ll. Time limit. While conditio y 
a public employment office ep 
store, a bank, a social agency, and 100] 
ounselor’s ofh e, the most important facto 
‘s to be helpful and understanding of th 
immediate problem. We can improve o 
interviews if we do not att t too t 
We should not try to har cri 
course of a life in one inte ve shi 
keep in mind that our functior to 
the client make his own d yn, and n 
to “make over’ the individ We 
not use interview time to ¢2 informatior 
which can more profitably be present 
through pamphlets or mimeograph 
rials. . 

2. Responsibility of interviewer in rega 


to problems other than employment or voca 


tional adjustment. It is part of the job of 
every interviewer to be familiar with co 
munity resources for handling such prol 


lems. The counselor should have a broad 
social orientation and a wealth of knowled 
of socio-economic phenomena and must us¢ 
these to the advantage of his client. 

3. Keeping the interview objective. There 
must be a sincere effort to be helpful, but 
one should not show grave erm of 
chagrin when the counselee acts contrary to 
expectations. 

i. Knowledge of problems affecting po 
tential employability such as age, health 
nationality, and religion. 


con 


5. Training, experience, and background 
of the interviewer. Perhaps more funda 
mental than specific techniques are the atti 
tudes and purposes which govern 
relations with the client. We must avoid the 
mere giving of advice. 


out 


Coordination of Placement Activities 
Among Private, Public, and Union 
Employment Agencies 


IX. 


Participants: John J. Brennan, Build 
ing and Construction Trades Council 
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Charles A. Collier, Jr., New York 
Urban League; John L. DiSanto, State 
Employment Service; Edward Hachtel, 
Junior Consultation Service, NYA 
Unit; Mr. Tyloff, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union; Frank New- 
comber, Veterans Placement Service; 
John A. Fitch, New York School of 
Social Work, ( hair 


SSION, which was marked by 

rable controversy, the usual 

was slightly altered. After an 

Opening statement outlining the points that 
had been raised but left unresolved at last 
year's session (see OCCUPATIONS XVII, page 
chairman submitted several spe- 


procedure 


325), the 
cific questions which he thought might be 
uppermost in the minds of the panel mem- 
bers. Among the issues he posed as most 
controversial were the fitness of the State 
Employment Service in placing union mem- 
bers; the intimate acquaintance of union 
personnel with conditions in a particular 
industry as against the generalized know! 
edge possessed by state placement workers; 
the placement policy of the State Employ- 


Implications of 


OMMISSIONER FRIEDA S. MILLER, of 
C the New York State Department of 
Labor, in her talk on ‘Trends in Labor Leg- 
islation and Their Implication for Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement,’’ at the 
Friday evening session, referred to the main 
chapters of the labor law as a fundamental 
pattern of a way of life that is the product 
of the public concern over bad labor condi- 
tions. This body of law reflects New York 
State’s basic belief in industrial democracy 
and represents its adjustment to new living 
conditions. Commissioner Miller traced the 
advance of labor legislation in the following 
areas: (1) steady raising of minimum age 
at which young people may give up school 
life for a job; (2) limitation of working 
hours, creating greater leisure for the work- 
ing class; (3) establishment of minimum 
wages for women and minors and the pro 
tection of workers in the collection of wages 
due; (4) development of unemployment in- 


ment Service in instances of ind: 
troversy; the fitness of the un 
placement; alleged union dis 
against certain groups such as 

racial minorities, and the ability of 
to render effective service to the 
attempting to serve the needs of 

bership. 

The meeting was then opened { 
discussion. In answer to inquiri 
erence to the limited number of 
prenticeship openings, attention 
to the unemployment problem 
skilled workers already in unions 
tion system of referral applied by 
was defended as the fairest meth 
cedure in that it concentrates or 
those most in need of jobs. It was « 
also that the union protects the o! 
ers. 


The chairman of the Friday ey 
sion was Louis H. Sobel, Directo: 
tion Employment Service. The speal 
Floyd W. Reeves (see page 
Frieda S. Miller, whose address 
below. 


Labor Legislation 


surance and workmen’s compensatior 
the expansion of the New York Sta 
ployment Service, with special attent 
juniors. 

Inherent in this legislation are 
tions which should be recognized. | 
students remain in school over a 
period of time, schools have a greater op; 
tunity for providing vocational prepar 
and are faced with the responsibilit 
citizenship training. 

Commissioner Miller concluded he: 
by asserting that the lag which exis! 
tween legislation and current probl 
inevitable and not discouraging. She 
to the work with young workers as t! 
challenging part of the labor progra 
expressing her appreciation for the co 
tion of and encouragement from work 
the field she urged their continued su; 
for the development of legislative actio: 
a part of the haswale way of life. 
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Probable Trends in Employment 


jureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. quired for working new 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., during the past thirty 
ed that in talking about the — seams thus found. 
rends in employment there were two . In the 
starting points. First, the view of 
lying trends which are now going 
atte mpt to see the long-term shift 
tional opportunities; second, the 
¢ ccoupationsl outlets for the coming nufact 
He stated that the war in Europé narked upwat 
any forecast uncertain, but there ployment numbx 
to be good reason to anticipate a lustries ¢ 
substantial increase in business activity Our chief 
industrial employment. Temporarily we jis in more prod 
to see developing in a number ot The speaker 
ies many trade opportunities for the that professional and 
luction of new workers into skilled have been expanding rapid) 


FORD HINRICHS, chief economist, ificult to work. The 


in accordance with the 


pointed out that while we are still people of the country 

to count our unemployed in terms of He mentioned that 

millions, generally speaking, mew workers fairly clear with respect to t! 

n occupational endeavor will not be dis- ployment which are going to 
; 


ouraged. The speaker cited further that The proportion of strictly unski 


two things go forward continuously: first, seems to be on the decline. Also ther 


there is a continuous rise in the productivity decrease in the demand for child la 


of the worker; and second, large numbers Mr. Hinrichs mentioned further 
yf new workers each year are looking for birth rate records in the United 

iobs. cate that the major population 
The farming, extractive, and manufactur- ural areas, which 

ing industries have been subjected to rapid relatively limited en 

improvement technically which would lead in agriculture and a 

ne to suspect a declining volume of em- ers to the cities 


loyment. In the farming industry this is He showed a large 


true. However, in the extractive industry, discussed trends 
by means of more concentrated extraction, ing by saying that th 
i larger volume of employment for a nearly im consumers’ incomes 
onstant volume of production has resulted. known to the economist 


Our mineral resources are becoming more number of workers. 


The summary abstracts of the proceedings of the conference as 
presented in this report were prepared by the following graduate 
students in ths department of Guidance and Personnel, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: Kenneth Ashcraft, Ruth Austin, 
Philip Axelrod, Lyvia Baral, Leland Burgum, Dwane Collins, Ruth 
Conklin, Joshua Epstein, Sidney Fishman, Pamela Garvin, Don 
Jones, Vanda Knowles, Henry B. McDaniel, Josephine McKelvey, 
Ethel Rogers, Ester Rubin, Eve Smick, Ruth Salley, Elizabeth 
Sutherland, George Seel, Hortense Sanders, Lorraine Van Lowe, 
and Chalmers W enrich. 
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Edztortal Comment 








After Twenty-seven Years 


S WE approach the forthcoming conven- 
A two of the Association at St. Louis, 
February 21-24, we might examine with 
profit the program presented at the meeting 
when the Association was organized in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 21-24, 
1913. 

The topics treated in that program, repro- 
duced below, are equally appropriate for 
consideration today, indicating that the need 
for vocational guidance is perennial. We 
also note that the attention at this first con- 
vention was not narrowly focussed. It cov- 
ered the wider social and economic bearings 
of the problem. The speakers represented a 
wide range of interests—industry and social 
work as well as education. This program in- 
dicates that the founders of our Association 
did not regard vocational guidance as pri- 
marily an educational problem to be solved 
by schools, but as a social problem for which 
entire communities bear the responsibility 
and for which entire communities must find 
solutions. In this connection we may ob- 
serve that the earliest vocational guidance 
efforts did not start in schools, but were in- 
stigated by other agencies in the community: 
in Boston the movement started in a settle- 
ment house; in Cincinnati, with the research 
work of the Schmidlapp Bureau; in Chicago, 
with a counseling service supported by 
women’s clubs. 


N. V. G. A.’s First CONVENTION PROGRAM, 
GRAND Rapips, Oct. 21-24, 1913 
I. The Larger Social, Economic, and Educa- 
tional Bearings of Vocational Guidance 


A—-Vocational Guidance and Child Labor 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, 


National Child-Labor Committ 
York. 

B—The Larger Educational B 
Vocational Guidance—Georg 
Mead, Professor Philosophy 
versity of Chicago, III. 

C—Studies in Occupations—Leona 
Ayres, Director Division of Educa 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


II. Practical, Scientific, and P 
Phases of Vocational Guidance 
A—Lessons Europe Has for Us 

Bloomfield, Director of the 
Bureau, Boston, Mass. 

B—Psychological Tests in Vocationa 
dance—Leonard P. Ayres, Dir 
Division of Education, Russell 
Foundation. 

C—Necessity of Professional Training 
Vocational Counseling—Frederick ( 
Bonser, Director Industrial Arts, Tea 
ers College, Columbia University 

D—The Present Trend of Vocatior 
Guidance in the United States—Hele: 
T. Woolley, Director Child La 
Division, Cincinnati Public Sd 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


III. Vocational Guidance Within the P 
School System 


A—Guidance by Means of a System 0! 


Differentiated Courses — Alfred 

Fletcher, Assistant Superintendent 

Schools, Rochester, New York. 
B—Guidance by Systematic Courses 


Instruction in Vocational Opportunities 


if 


and Personal Characteristics — F 


Giles, Principal of DeKalb Township 


High School, DeKalb, III. 


C—Guidance by the Development 
Placement and Follow-up Work 





ition 
gether 
that 
it has 
bering 
brancl 
7.000 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago, 
III 
D—Developing Placement and Follow-up 
Work—Charles Martin, Director of In- 
dustrial Arts, Jewish Orphan Asylum, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
lhe Continuation Schools of Cincin- 
i as a Means of Vocational Guidance 
Edward D. Roberts, Assistant Super- 
atendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nal 


'V. How Shall We Study an Industry for 
Purposes of Vocational Education and Vo- 
itional Guidance ? 
A—How Shall We Study the Industries 
for the Purposes of Vocational Educa- 
yn 2—Charles R. Richards, Director of 
Cooper Union, New York City. 

How Shall We Study the Industries 
for the Purposes of Vocational Gui- 
dance?—Frank M. Leavitt, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


At the 1913 meeting, the objects of the 
newly-organized Association were stated as 
follows: 

The objects of this Association shall be 
to promote intercourse between those who 
are interested in vocational guidance; to 
give a stronger and more general impulse 
and more systematic direction to the study 
and practice of vocational guidance; to 
establish a center or centers for the dis- 
tribution of information concerning the 
study and practice of vocational guidan é 
and to cooperate with the — schoo! 
and other agencies in the furtherance o! 
these objects. 

A careful reading of this statement shows 
that the Association did not propose to “‘re- 
form the world” nor even to ‘meet all the 
needs of modern youth” for recreation, char- 

ter-building, housing, health, religion, edu- 
ation, vocational training, et. al., important 
though these are. It was formed as an asso- 
lation of professional workers bound to- 
gether by their interest in a very specific field 

that of vocational guidance. The fact that 
it has grown to its present dimensions, num- 
bering several thousand members, with 56 
branches, and a Magazine reaching almost 
7,000 subscribers, indicates that the idea pos- 


sessed vitality from the start and tl 


needs such a body devoted to 


practice of vocationa! 
sional plane i 


During the years a number 


tional organizations (See Occu} 


ber 1938, p. 42) have become interes 


as one of their sece 
Asso 


that stands 


vocational guidance 


} 


concerns, but our iation still 


the only organization 


for vocational guidance and the only 


zation existing for professional 
We bear the r sponsibility not only 


puidance live 
id o! 


serving as a fountain-he 


and inspiration for many 
toward the 


As we 


ciation 


betterment of 
renew our alleg 


for another fisca 
! 


1. ; id } 
SOiV¢ o | Hid into the 


} 


Food as 


H.D.K 


those 


tron 


From Our Readers 


montis letier from vredders 


T his 


Magazine i Zé Toml a Skperiniende 


hharted +¢ INRA “ut 
PPporiea wvoca Nal Mi 


His name 


, , , , 
SCPOOIS Wi aS Su 


Gance over a iong period } $i 


is well known through hb; 
7 y 
collaboration with Eliza A 


in Vocational Information, / 


CCUPATIONS, the V ocat: 
@) Magazine, has been 
by our staff since the magaz 
As the official and national 


dance magazine we feel 


7 


important place for counselor 


Necessarily covering such a large 


field, with 


the many phases of interest and activity to be 
served, it is difficult to make all the material 
in the magazine equally important and in 


teresting to ail workers. In reviewing th 


} 
; 


use of the magazine our staff have found 
certain types of material the most useful to 
them: 

Articles dealing with trends 
and commercial employment 
changing requirements for workers, new or 


in industrial 


conditions 
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in types of work, 


racts along these 
1 | 
inseior and tne 
formation witl 


They help to 


l 


[hese statements repre 
maga in our group. We are 
. . 
listing the teaching vocational inf 


and - pul 


; 1 
portant to u the 
1 
il 


co he field: he ae Se ee ast 

cations in the fheid; Classes for ninth ade pupils, 

books, pamphlets, magazine articles, etc. selors’ work in both junior and 
| 


} 


In both the work of the counselor and the school, and in the counseling. 


teacher of vocational information, nothing and placement connected with 

is more important than the knowledge of trade training, our problems being t 
newly published materials, availability, and small middle west city —WILLIAM ¢ 
ost. All vocational information does not Swperintendent of Schools, R 


me obsolete in a short time but much of d/ana. 





Calendar of Coming Events 
American Association of School Administrators, St. Louis, February 24-29 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, St. Louis, F« 
21-24, 1940. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Fe! 
21-24, 1940. 

Regional Conferences of the National V ocational Guidance Associatio 

Pacific Northwest Conference, Spokane, Washington, April, 1940. 


Southern Regional Conference, Raleigh, N. C., January 19-20, 1940. 
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ets from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, 


Members of N \ G.A. 


and 





the National Vocational 
Association Convention, to be 
Coronado Hotel in St. Louis, 
on February 21-24, 1940, are be- 
lated by the Convention Program 
e. The speakers and topics have 
irefully selected, and counselors will 
ich material in the program of gen- 
and specific interest, which will con- 
to their professional growth. The 
ittee has prepared a working program 
tal importance based upon current 
ies in the field of educational and voca- 
nal guidance. 
The theme for the Wednesday morning 
meeting is “Guidance and a Self-Governing 
Free Society.” Francis C. Rosecrance of 
Northwestern University will discuss educa- 
tional adjustment in relation to the theme; 
R. O'Hara Lanier, Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Negro Affairs, NYA, Washington, 
D. C., will discuss occupational and social 
adjustments with reference to Negroes; and 
Harold Hand, Stanford University, will dis- 
ss guidance and regional resources. 

The Friday morning meeting will have as 
its theme, “Community Coordination of 
Guidance for Democratic Living.” Harold 
Benjamin, University of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Maryland, will discuss guidance 
through social adjustment; Edwin A. Lee, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 


sues 
| 
al 


Convention Program 


L. 
portunit och 
of guidance service in a 
On Saturday morning 
Through Research”’ will be 
Edger 


Cus5 


ton, University of W 
idance . 
theme; Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Information and Guidance Servi 
Office of Education, Washington 


ational infor 


services 1n 


will discuss a ul 


guidance service of the Unit 
of Educ 
Science Research Associat 


sonal variations in 


ition: and a sp 


to the theme. 
On Wednesday 


standi 


ng 
artternoon 


provided 


holding meetings, 

special interest groups are | 
for on the basis of reque 
received. 

The Wednesday afternoon sectional meet 
ings will be devoted to O upational Re 
search, Individual Analysis, Administration 
and Supervision of Guidance, Preparation 
for Guidance Service, 
ing, Rural Guidance, and Recent Develop 


ments in State Programs of Guidance. At 


Placement, Counsel 


the same time special meetings wi 
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by committees on Radio and the Youth Purposes of Education in American | 
Guidance Service pp. 12-13. 
The Friday afternoon sectional meetings It seems hardly necessary to 


will be devoted to a discussion of the Teach- statements regarding the consider at 
er's Role in Guidance, Minimum Essentials, zens in a democracy must devote 
Guidance in Vocational Schools, Library as economic welfare of its members 
a Source of Occupational Information, its perpetuation. It has been detn 
Health in Industry, Occupational Trends, 1m our own country, as well as in fo 
Adult Guidance and Public Placement Serv- countries abroad, that people 
ices. A special meeting convening at the 4 considerable amount of freed 
same time will be concerned with Scholar- small measure of economic secur: 
ships and Student Aids. Your committee, in the prepara 
program, believed many would be 
in the contributions that vocationa 
should make toward the perpetuat 


improvement of democracy. It 


Vocational guidance in a self-governing 
free society is challenged to aid youth and 
adults in attaining a minimum of economi: ; 
security. This challenge will be considered that any curriculum area within tl 
has a unique contribution to mak 
this goal. All subjects and service 


at all times feel obligated to contri 


at the St. Louis Convention. 
The basic need for economic security is 


expressed in the following ; 
ever is possible. However, because vo 


1. . . . the right to vote as I please, 
the right to speak and write as I please, is 
of no greater significanc e to me or any 
other citizen than the right and oppor- 
tunity to make a decent living for myself 
and ‘family. W. B. Mooney, Conference of those immediate and personal goals 
Study Guide, C.E.A., 1939, p. 10. will assure the individual the highest 

2. The democratic way of life cannot of economic security. This thread of t 
long endure when large numbers of men_ is being carried through the prog 
are enslaved by economic forces. It is an very capable people. Statements 
essential function of government to free ready been made by some of the pers 
men from such enslavement. Jacob Van Ek, are to lead our thinking. 
al we Siuty Guide, CEA. 1999, p The study of urban youth in Den 


guidance is closely related to the 
tools, processes, and problems of 
gaged in industry, it should assume 
measure of responsibility for the att 


Y veals that during their first nin« 

3. Inventions designed to save time, en- ; 
é wage earners youth have as many as 

ergy, and health and to increase produc- 


= ; ) 
, . different jobs, and on the average have Du 
tivity are somehow followed by unemploy- 


ment, occupational diseases, and scarcity of ten different jobs. This means that wi 
the necessities of life. These are the mani- Youth are forced to be versatile in ord F 
festations of a culture in which material discharge successfully the varied duties | a 
progress has outpaced social control and in- are inherent in each job. — 
dividual character. At the present time The depression has caused much 0 empl 
humanity, not the machine, is having to tional dislocation. Many workers given 
make the required adjustments. These ten- forced to change their chosen method _— 
sions can be resolved only through the ap- earning a living. In Allegheny County, Pen’ many 
plication of intelligence and good will. A oy i te found dificult t Bu 
birth of freedom—freedom which is *) °°" pl ealineren _— “f 
new ee eedo ic efs 0 
effective in an industrial culture is required. the t 
Technology places in our hands the means Indus 
1936, 
ers A 


group of tailors who had worked 

occupation for a considerable time in getting 
other work, because they were unwilling ! 
change from the kind of work that they ha 
the ideals and purposes of democracy. The done for a period of years. Since technolog 


of freeing ourselves from scarcity. This great 
and novel efficiency must be made to serve 
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progress is continuous and occupational 
will probably be more rapid in the 
e than it has been in the past, the will 


yess to make changes in the means p 


er 
ve of earning a living seems to be 


rtant element in attaining economi 


The tern job satisfaction, which is so 
? 


, 
en used by workers to denote a state of 
ess, achievement, or happiness has been 


Hoppoc k. 


rs were more successful in their work, 


rated by The satisfied 


ere employed more months in the year, 
more ‘religious, healthier, and more 
moderate in non-work life. In other words, 
ey had developed better emotional bal- 
Research has that 
chievement in one’s work is the all im 
portant ingredient in well-balanced and sat 


i 
ished workers—those most secure, econom 


shown successful 


The Hawthorne plant of the Western 
Electric Company near Chicago, has found 
that to enable each worker to see for him- 

that he has made progress is not only 
portant to the company, but of utmost 
importance to the worker. The company, 
therefore, has inaugurated a carefully 
worked-out plan whereby workers are placed 
in jobs where they can succeed and be given 
small advances in position as frequently as 
twice each year. The greatest aid in develop- 
ing better emotional balance is to help the 
worker see that he is successful and making 
progress in his work. 

During the history of the United States, 
the attitude of the employer toward his em- 
ployees has steadily improved. This im- 
provement of conditions for the worker did 
not take place without opposition. Many 
employers thought that if privileges were 
given to the workers they would become 
even more dissatisfied, and would demand 
many unreasonable things. 

But, despite this opposition, the employ- 
ers of America have been doing more all 
the time for their workers. The National 
Industrial Conference Board published, in 
1936, a pamphlet entitled, “What Employ- 
ers Are Doing for Employees.” After in- 


vestigating 2.45 


many lifferent ways 1 


cooperating with their 


them hay pier, more efi 


; 


of these things are 


1 


improvement of the emp! 


ical welfare 
Im} il 


national policy have 


ations 


proportions in the 


I 
ave been studied int 


1 to persons who seek ad 

irity to know more 
picture that our « 
ing it, the p 
if takes on new 
needed understanding 
considered choices 

The Science Committe 
isting social relationshiy S 
interrelated is the mechanis: 
that a 
part, say in industry, will prod 


civilization hange o 

in a quite different and unexpe 
for instance in the schools, or 
natural resources.” In continuing 


cussion, the committee refers 
er’s lack of sensitivity to forward 


They conclude that 


movements 
in industry 
1 


Althoug! 
the influence of invention may be so great 
as to be immeasurable, as in the 
gunpowder or the printing press, ther 
usually opportunity to anticipate its impact 


; 


upon SOC ety since tk never come instan 


taneously without signals. For invention is 
and 


development, diffusion, and social influences 


a process there are faint beginnings 
occurring in sequence, all of which require 
time. From the early origins of an invention 
to its social effects the time interval averages 
about thirty years.” 
t is appare 1at technological trends are 
It nt that technol i 
making the problems of economic security 
increasingly complex and difficult. Continu 
1 National Resources Committee, ‘Te 
ical Trends and National Policy,” U 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 


pp. vili-x 
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ous change appears to be a certainty, even tion carefully and make choices 











though the rate of change may vary in the The objective that is being sought major 
future. The hopeful aspect of making ade- convention is a meeting of mii fern a 
quate adjustment is that the full impacts of guidance issues that confront a 
change occasioned by a particular invention and groups. It is hoped that Presce 
cover a period of about thirty years’ time. of every person will be challer b 
This length of time makes it possible for come to the convention deter: tiot 
persons who are about to enter industry as help with your problems and to 7 
well as those who are seeking more ade-_ to the solution of problems th on | 
) quate economic security to study the situa- others. n 
of 
WV 
° he 
Outstanding Features of the A.C.G. P. A. Progran 
{ 
LARENCE A. DyksTRA, president of the for the Educational Policies Co Us 
: C University of Wisconsin, will address the National Education Associat c 
the St. Louis Convention at the final joint studies of citizenship education ai t 
: meeting sponsored by the Council on the cuss certain aspects of that study. M h 
{ evening of Thursday, February 22. Dr. who has been associated with WI 
Dykstra will discuss the requirements for ef- the industrial relations activities other 
fective citizenship in a self-governing society thorne Works, will present some ot not y‘ 
and ways by which education can contribute lems of personal adjustment and 1 An 
more vigorously to the development of lead- counseling used in that large m mem 
ers and followers capable of maintaining plant. For the past ten years h be 
such a society. Dr. Dykstra’s experience as actively engaged in the personnel SESS 
Head of the Department of Political Science studies conducted there with tee, ¢ 
at the University of Kansas and Professor of Mayo and Dr. F. J. Roethlisberger of man 
Municipal Administration at the University Graduate School of Business Admit D 
of California, as a departmental adminis- at Harvard University as consult of tl 
trator for the City of Los Angeles and City Gerard, who was formerly asso hold 
Manager of Cincinnati, as well as his present fessor of psychiatry in the School of M such 
position, gives him an unusual background cine, University of Chicago, will d Rural 
for this address. tain problems she has encountered Altru 
Four of the discussion groups scheduled practice as a psychiatrist, both wi ness 
| for late Thursday afternoon will be led by students and other patients. Dr Teach 
Harold Benjamin, Dean of the College of | who has had a long experience in all | the W 
| Education, University of Maryland; H. A. of rural education, will indicate so: For tal 
Wright, Chief of the Personnel Research and major elements in rural life which meeti 
Training Division at the Hawthorne Works problems of personal adjustment t Catia 
of the Western Electric Company; Margaret large number of children who g of a 
Gerard, M.D., of the Institute of Psycho- the country. oe 
analysis, Chicago; and Howard A. Dawson, Other speakers on the Council's ray 
Director of the Division of Rural Service for this day already announced in ee : 
of the National Education Association. Dean cember OccuPATIONS are Eduard ( re , 
Benjamin, until recently Director of the man, Professor of Social Philosophy :t aa 
School of Education at the University of New York School of Social Work olle 
Colorado, is acting as part-time consultant the general morning meeting will Teact 
» whict 
/ : 
: ; 



























lements in the nation’s cultural pat- 
bern and their influence on the behavior and 
bdjustment of its young people; Daniel A. 
Prescott, now responsible for the study of 
human growth and development in connec- 
tion with the work of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council 
on Education, who at the general afternoon 
meeting will deal with the emotional needs 
children and adolescents and the ways in 
h the educational process and guidance 
rsonnel work within that process can 

help to meet those needs in developing well- 
1 individuals; and John E. Ander- 
Professor of Psychology and Director 





( Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of Minnesota, who will lead one 
of ifternoon discussion groups with the 
te “The Development of Social Be- 
havior.” Dr. Lindeman and Dr. Prescott 
will also lead such groups, and three or four 


r speakers, whose final acceptances have 


omer spe 
not nit hae received, wiil lead similar ones. 
Another topic of major interest to the 
members of all the Council associations to 
be presented and discussed at the morning 
session is the report of its Policy Commit- 
of which Lester J. Schloerb is Chair- 
man 
During the convention period, a number 
of the Council organizations which do not 
hold their annual convention at this time, 
such as the Alliance for the Guidance of 
Rural Youth, International Association of 
Altrusa Clubs, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs, 
Teachers College Personnel Association, and 
the Western Personnel Service, will sponsor 
, or take part in the sponsorship of individual 
meetings in which members of all the asso- 
ciations may participate. Another meeting 
of general interest already announced in 
December OccuPATIONS, is to be held on 
the afternoon of Friday, February 23, under 
the joint auspices of the National Associa- 
} tion of Deans of Women, the American 
| College Personnel Association, and the 
; Teachers College Personnel Association, at 
} which W. H. Cowley, President of Hamil- 


1 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 








ton College, will speak on the topi The 
History and Philosophy of Personnel Work 


ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WOMEN 

This association, under the program chair- 

I loyd. Dean of Women 

Michigan, is planning 


NATIONAI 


manship of Alice € 
at the University of 


i 
three general evening meetings during its 
convention period, one of which is to be 
the annual formal | inquet on Friday, Fe 
ruary 23. On Tuesday evenit Maud I 
Watson, Director of the Children’s Center 
in Detroit and member of the Child 
dance Division of the Children’s Funds 
of Michigan, will address the A ition on 
the topic, “Mental Hygien the Stu 
dent.”” On Wednesday eveni: M 1H 
McAfee, President of Wi: y 
will speak on tl See 


Education for Citizenship 


In accordance with its us y, the 


Association will devote a nur r of n 
vention periods to section n t which 
techniques and procedure 
phases of the Deans’ work will be discussed 
The topics suggested for the 1 ting 
the University Section include Ext 
ricular Supervision,” ‘Financial Aid to St 
dents,” “The Student Residen is an Ed 


cational Unit,” “Organizations for the Non 
Fraternity Student The Dean's I of 
Leisure Time,” and “The Senior § 

Trained for Community Responsibility At 
two of the sessions of the College Section, 


Functioning on a 
and “In 


will be discus 


the topics, “Balanced 
Dean’s Pressure Schedule” 
Conference by Appointment’ 
sed. ‘Personality Development 


lividual 


will be the 
subject discussed at one of the sessions of 
the College of Education and Teacher Train 
ing Section. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNE! 
ASSOCIATION 


One of the special features of this year's 


program, developed under the chairmanship 
of Hugh M. Bell, Dean of the Lower Divi 
sion at Chico State College in California, 
will be six informal discussion groups on 









ower + 

















the various personnel services, which will 
meet for luncheon on Wednesday, February 
21, and possibly at other times during the 
convention period. These groups will dis- 
cuss ‘Placement and Follow-Up,” “'Selection 
and Admission,” “Diagnosis and Counsel- 
ing,” “Student Activity and Orientation,” 

Coordination of Personnel Workers,”’ and 
‘Research in Personnel.” 

General sessions of the Association will 
be devoted to the topics, “Diagnosis and 
Counseling,” “Placement,” “Student Activ- 
ities,"’ and ‘‘Research in Personnel.” At this 
last session, Philip Rulon of Harvard Uni- 
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versity will report on a student person; 


research project carried on by the Americ, 


Council on Education. 

The Association's annual banquet wi 
held Friday evening and will be addre 
by Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Adm; 
istration, University of Chicago, 
chairman and director of studies of 
President's Advisory Committee on Ed 
tion, and now director of the Ame; 
Youth Commission of the American (¢ 
on Education. 

DONALD S. BRIDGMAN 
Program Chairman, A.C.G |] 


The Grand Tour 


THE PRESIDENT’S ACTIVITIES 


HIS WAS a busy and interesting month 

for the President, meeting old and new 
friends. At a dinner meeting with the Phil- 
adelphia Vocational Guidance Association, 
October 19, Mr. Cunliffe’s talk on policy 
and program was followed by a good discus- 
sion. President Bach of the Branch pre- 
sided. Among those present were: Arthur 
Jones, Mrs. Burdick, formerly of Washing- 
ton, and Doctors Hackman and Moss of 
Temple University. Next on the schedule 
was a luncheon and meeting, October 20, of 
the Capitol District Guidance Association, 
Schenectady, with more discussion of policy 
and program. The retiring President, Mur- 
ray Gray, met Mr. Cunliffe, took him to and 
fro, and told him about guidance in that 
community. Your President then returned to 
New Brunswick for the Regional Confer- 
ence. 

And then began the grand tour—leaving 
New Brunswick October 26 and returning 
November 3. At the NEOTA in Cleveland, 
Mildred Hickman was “general arzanger” 
and hostess, and a very excellent one. Mr. 
Jager and Mr. Cunliffe teamed together: 


speech after speech (all different and 
good!) in rapid succession, before scho 


executives, PTA, a general guidance assem 


bly, a woman’s club. On this most signi! 


cant occasion almost a thousand pers 


were reached. And the wild ride together 


Mr. Jager—but that’s another story. 
On October 30 there was a dinner me 


ing with the Chicago Guidance and Pe: 


sonnel Association. There was more 


cussion of policy and program before a good 


crowd. This is a lively Branch with | 


Lease as President. It was good to see again 


Frank Rosecrance, Florence Clark, L 
Schloerb, Clarence Failor, Sidney Tar! 
and others. 

On November 1, Mr. Cunliffe visit 


South Bend, Indiana. Helen Dernbach 


“instigator and arranger,” had organized 


remarkable meeting. More than a hundred 


persons drawn from a number of sect 


in that area attended the dinner. A double 
bill: Professor Cunliffe talked on trends anc 
techniques and President Cunlifie talked on 
policy and program. Among those present 
with whom he had a chance to talk were 








fri 
the 














ee. 


M:. Allen, the South Bend superintendent, 
Bnd Father ¢ unningham of Notre Dame— 
Both interested and able to contribute ideas. 
All the signs point to the organization of a 
and branch in northern 
Jndiana. 

Then adventure—a ride on one of the 
Jast of the trolleys—lost (rather mislaid) in 
» near-Chicago, mid-western town, a local 
train flagged in the too early morning, a 
safe arrival in Grand Rapids, and then to 
bed for four hours’ sleep before luncheon. 

It was worth it. What a luncheon! Among 
the guests were the high school principals 
of Grand Rapids, with another representa- 
tive from each school. Presiding was George 
B. Frazer, Jr., one of the founders of the 
National Association. Guides and compan- 
ions assigned to President Cunliffe were 
Boyd Swem, President of the Western Mich- 
igan Branch, and George E. Myers. It was 
good to have the opportunity to see some- 
thing of Dr. Myers again. The President's 
talk covered trends, and something on policy 
and program. 

Next Mr. Cunliffe went to Grand Haven, 
where he addressed the teachers of the city. 
(The Grand Haven schools are doing an 
exceptionally nice piece of work.) The 
same evening there was a dinner meeting of 
the Branch. The meeting was lively and the 
crowd good. 

A day was spent in Detroit with Warren 
Layton, who was persuaded to make a few 
speeches on activities in Detroit, which has 
one of the best programs in the country. 

On November 10 and 11, history was in 
the making at a joint meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Branch with the Tri-State Confer- 
ence on Pupil Personnel. Mr. Cunliffe spoke 
at a general guidance meeting on trends and 
techniques and at a luncheon meeting of the 
Cincinnati Branch on policy and program 
Both meetings were well attended. Mr 
Elliot of Procter and Gamble, the President 
of the Branch, presided. The conference 
was most successful. 

Mr. Cunliffe found there some 
friends: Harry Baker, retiring President of 
the Conference and sometime President of 


vigorous 


old 
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Ass¢ 
Detroit and vicinity; Charles Berry of Ohio 


ion OF 


the Guidance and Personne! 


; 


State University, with whom he once read 


psychology; Mary P. Corre; Mildred Hick 
man; Warren Layton; Mrs. Shapiro; Miss 
Druckman—the list could be made longer 
Among his new friends, he includes Arch 


O. Heck, the organizer of the conference 
Mr. Cunliffe discovered much over lapping 
in interest and personnel between the two 
groups, and he dares express the hope that 
in the future may bring 


they even greater 


cooperation. 
th il 
Ne Ww 


had 


About this time it seemed essent 


Mr. Cunliffe reestablish his contacts it 
Brunswick 


; 


both his Dean and his wife 


been making discreet inquiric ibout his 
plans. He therefore snatched a few days to 
ecome reacquainted, and then was off again 
become reacquainted it ff 

to Columbus and St. Louis, via Jersey City 
for a meeting of the Teachers’ Associatior 
there. 


Newton, Presi 


Bowman 


On November 16, G. B 
dent of the Branch, and Ernest I 
met Mr. Cunliffe at the train in Columbus 
There were brief visits to the Trade 
School and Dr. Bowman's headquarters 
where Mr. Cunliffe saw the placement office 


Bovs 


and counseling eration—he 
wants to go back to see some more of it 


Luncheon was at the Ohio State University 


service in Of 


faculty club. Among those present were 
Doctors Davis, Heck, Smith, Edgerton, 
Stone, and Mooney, of the College of Edu 
cation; and E. H. Roseboom of the his 


tory department, with whom Mr. Cunliffe 
began his teaching career in an Ohio town 
Brief 


twenty-three years ago visits were 


] 


paid to two high schools with Assistant 


A short visit with 


Gene Roseboom was followed by a dinner 


Superintendent Replogle 


meeting with the Central Ohio Branch. This 
a lively 
Robert E 


Cunliffe was entrained 


was another good meeting with 
Late that same 


Mr 


group evening, 
Smith saw that 
for St 
At St 
Association and a Regional Conference of 
the NVGA were on the docket. What a 
what days! Mr. Cunliffe was met at 


Louis 
Louis, the Missouri State Teachers 


day 
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the train by Dorothea de Schweinitz and her Drucker, National Youth Adminis 
beautiful blue Packard. As the train was Ohio. This committee, composed 
late, the speaker was late for one of the Pavan, Research Supervisor, Junior 
largest breakfast meetings ever held. At ment Service, Philadelphia, Pen: 
least one hundred and ten persons were Margaret E. Bennett, Director of G 


present: counselors, principals, superintend- Public Schools, Pasadena, Califor: 
ents; representatives from employment serv- guerite Stuehrk, 3543 Longefell 
ices, NYA, CCC—a most unusual group. At St. Louis, Missouri; and E. W. 
the general meeting that afternoon more partment of Education, Montpel 
than six hundred were present. Alma _ mont, is working on the enlarger 
Fletcher was in command of arrangements, Occupational Research Section wit! 
and she succeeded admirably. (Her coffee- to including as many persons as | 
Roquefort party that afternoon was also very the membership. 
pleasant.) The next day’s program included The committee is, at present 
a college guidance conference, radio broad- agencies engaged in research thr 
cast (Clara Menger wrote the script), a United States, as well as branch 
luncheon, and another meeting. Dean De- of NVGA. Members of NVGA 
batin, the retiring President, presided at the for membership in the Occupat 
luncheon, and Dr. Germane at the after- search Section, whether they are int 
noon meeting, and, on behalf of the St. occupational research or engaged 
Louis group, presented to Mr. Cunliffe in a the aim of the committee to incl 
moving speech a Missouri meerschaum, interested in approved research and 
which he will treasure forever. To end the taining the high quality for 
glorious experiences of a month, the beauti- NVGA has long been noted. 
ful blue Packard took him to the train again. A cordial invitation is extend 
And the President of the National Asso- members of NVGA to join the O 
ciation becomes increasingly convinced that Research Section. Don’t wait fo: 
the strength of the Association lies in these to contact you—send in your nan 
local and regional groups; that these are, by mames of others interested in 
and large, vigorously active and “rarin’ to membership to Miss Drucker, § 
go"; that there will be found the best ability Guidance and Occupational Res 
in our field in the country; and that the tional Youth Administration, Hoste: 
National Association, as a federation of ing, 1 S. 4th Street, Columbus, Oh 
these branches and with the opportunity it a 
now has, is in a position as never before to 
develop a program of service on the pro- 
fessional level. The significance of such a 
program can be fully appreciated only in the 
future. The times present a challenge and 
impose an obligation. 


; 


Expiration Notices 
We have received several complait 
subscribers who have paid for th 
scriptions but received expiration not 

the magazines. It takes at least two ' 

R. B. CUNLIFFE to prepare and mail an issue of Oc 
TIONS. If your renewal is not received 
least two weeks before a mailing, it is | 

Occupational Research Section sible that you will receive such a notice. Ii 

Forms New Committee this is the case, may we suggest that } 
disregard the notice enclosed in your copy o! 
OccuPATIONS. You will know that 
ith 


; subscription is properly entered when yo 
of the Occupational Research Section of s oe RS es yout! 
receive the next issue free of expiration no Or 


NVGA, a new membership committee has ition 
been chosen this year, headed by Mary J. ri Subscription Department was | 





In line with the recommendations of the 
Organization and Membership Committee 











Regional Conference at Cincinnati 


JOINT N.V.G.A. AND TRI-STATE CONFERENCE 


ITH “PUPIL ADJUSTMENT in a Chang- 
ing Society” as the theme, the Sixth 
lri-State Conference on Pupil Per- 
| began its two-day session, November 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, 
[his was the first time that the Na- 
al Vocational Guidance Association co- 
erated in these joint meetings, and much 
ention this year was paid to the problems 
nseling young people. 

lhe real test of the intelligence of civil- 

ns is the intelligence with which it 

; use of its resources; and the supreme 
t of a community's intelligence is the in- 

gence with which it guards and develops 
young resources,” declared superintendent 
f schools Claude V. Courter of Cincinnati, 
his address of welcome at the banquet 

isday night. ‘Pupil personnel workers,” 

e continued, “are engaged in probably the 

important work which is done with 
youth today.” 

Fowler Brooks, Dean of the School of 
Education, De Pauw University, gave the 
nain address of the evening, discussing 

many problems which youth are facing 

\lay. Among them he mentioned the need 
for independence, which youth must be 

lped to meet; the desire for a satisfactory 
place among his fellows; security; the expe- 
rience of satisfactory achievement; develop- 
ng a socially approved sex life; becoming 
part of the political, civic and economic life 
f the community; and finally the problem 
f finding gainful employment. He stressed 
the need for obtaining more information 
about the “out-of-school, out-of-work” group 
of young persons, and he queried, “Is the 
vitality of youth being lost? Is American 
youth becoming decadent?” 

One of the highlights of the conference 
was the morning Guidance session at which 


Rex B. Cun the National 
Vocational Guidan Association, addressed 
New Techr iques and 


Said Mr. Cunliffe 


a large audience on 


Trends in Guidance 


“The problem of the worker today isn't so 


much choosing as it is ra job and then 


a better job. This means more vocational 


guidance and a different kind, is 
help adjust the total person to t! 


situation.”” He urged personnel 
| 


to ‘‘take the responsibility awa 


people, but to aid them to h 


and to make decisions.’ Pres 
then outlined the significant tres 


try today the acceleration of o 


ipat 10ona 


trends and shifts; the changes 


of work activity; increased spe 


livys labor: cl or +1, 
division Of labor; Changes in U 


and trades: shorter periods 


changes in life patterns wit 


higher tempo but less strenu 


of rugged individualism; 


Ly 
tional POSSIDILITIEs ; 
: ' 
of the worker 


through 
ion rather than 


Mr. Cunliffe 


cuidance but of a different nature 


organizat 
pation 
NOTE 
talize | sery 


before: the need for more spe 


ices through the school so that placement 
will be more closely tied in with counseling; 
and an adequate personnel program through 
a complete understanding of the world of 
work. 

He warned that ‘“‘guidance cannot hope to 
do effective vocational testing except as a 
special service with trained personnel; nor 
can there be adequate placement except with 
a specialized staff employed for the job, 
with both time and money to carry on the 
program.” He stressed counseling as it 


develops an individual for life, with better 
coordination in school of all guidance activ- 








) 
: 
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ities, and extension of guidance outside the 
school through the NYA, CCC, and Junior 
Employment services. “We can’t do the job 
unless we spend money,” concluded Mr. 
Cunliffe. 

At the guidance luncheon, arranged by 
the local NVGA Branch, Mr. Cunliffe gave 
some of the highlights of the association, 
and of the convention to be held in Feb- 
ruary. There followed a brief summary of 
the guidance and personnel work carried 
on by NYA, CCC, Kiwanis, and the NVGA 
branches of the Tri-State area (Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and Indiana). The lunch concluded 
with an announcement of interest that Sta- 
tion WLW would inaugurate a new gui- 
dance program for young adults, Novem- 
ber 30. 

“The schools offer opportunity second 
only to the home in providing for the needs 
of youth,” said Elsa Castendyk, Director 
of the Delinquency Division, U. S. Chil- 
dren's Bureau. She traced the development 
of child welfare services through the past 
decade and enumerated the work of the 
many agencies which are contributing to the 
development of the individual and of hu- 
man relations today. She stressed the need 
for increased coordination between agencies 
serving children, in order to better the serv- 
ices already offered. 

A breakfast meeting on Saturday was de- 
voted to “Pupil Personnel and Community 
Agencies."” Representatives of public relief, 
social agencies, luncheon clubs, juvenile 
courts, coordinating councils, and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, gave brief re- 
sumés of the guidance and pupil personnel 
work done by their agencies. 

The next general session consisted of two 
parts. First, Warren K. Layton, Director 
of Guidance and Placement of the Detroit 
schools, summarized the significant devel- 
opments in the various pupil personnel 
fields during the past year. He stressed 
mainly the advancements made in psycho- 
logical testing, the progress of the visiting 
teacher, the growth of health services, and 
the many new trends in the field, among 
them the evaluation studies of the American 


Council on Education and the A 
Association of Secondary Principals 
“The Development of Pupil Perso; 
Services in the Larger Cities of the Tri-s; 
Area” occupied an important place 
second part of the last morning ses 
the conference. David J. Wiens, Chi 
Bureau of Attendance, Cleveland py 
Schools, traced the development of 
personnel services from the 19th century, } 
then presented and discussed organizat 
charts of pupil personnel activities 
cities in Indiana, Michigan, and Ohi 
Two unusual features marked the cop 
ference. Special consultation periods 
arranged in the spacious exhibit hall! \ 
authorities in the field of attendance 
chology, visiting teacher activities, and 
dance. All those who wished consulted ¢! 
persons and examined the materials on 
play at their leisure. The second 
feature was trips to industry, arranged fo: 
those who were interested in guidance an 
occupational information. Guides 


groups through Procter and Gamble Soap 


Company and through the Kroger Fi 
Foundation—the latter, the only laborator 


of its kind in the world. Other visitors 
were given the opportunity of visiting 


schools, child guidance clinics, and spe 
agencies, and all tours culminated in a te 
at the University of Cincinnati and a 
by one of the well-known Cincinnati artists 


The final meeting concluded with a report 


of the five-year planning committee, a sp 
cial feature of the conference, through w! 
studies of the various problems of 


personnel activities are being made and plans 


formulated for more effective work 
future. 
The cooperative conference was ably 


n 


ned by a local committee of the Tri-State 
Di- 


conference headed by Samuel Fogle, | 


rector of Child Accounting, Cincinnat! 
schools, and a coordinating committee from 


NVGA composed of Mildred Hickman 
Director of Guidance, Cleveland schools 


G. B. Newton, President of the Centra 


Ohio NVGA Branch and Chairman of Gu 


dance for the International Kiwanis clubs; 





Mary J. Dr 
nationa 
ember of 
NVGA; af 
lance, ¢ 
irman. 
he confi 
most succes 
t a grec 
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|. Drucker, Supervisor, Guidance and 

national Research, NYA in Ohio, and 

of the Regional committee for 

and Mary P. Corre, Director of 

lance, Cincinnati schools, acting as local 
rman 

he conference was considered one of the 

+ successful ever held and it was felt 

ata greater interest was manifested in 

sidance and personnel work this year than 

, any past conference. It is hoped that the 

veds for continued and even greater co- 

eration between guidance and other per- 


anel workers have been sown for the 


sit 


Mary J. DRUCKER 
Regional Committee, NVGA 


St. Louis Regional Conference 
The Regional Conference at St. Louis, 
November 17-18, opened with an early 
eakfast at the Statler Hotel. NVGA Presi- 


undred fifty enthusiastic guests. It was the 
irst time most of them had the opportunity 

hear Mr. Cunliffe and they will long 
remember his message. 

At the Tuesday afternoon meeting an in- 
teresting demonstration in counseling was 
given before a large audience. Alma Fletcher, 
for many years connected with the St. Louis 
chool system, was chairman. 

The highlight of Saturday’s meetings 
was the luncheon at the Statler Hotel, fol- 
lowed by a program which was voted the 
most interesting of the conference. Presi- 
lent Cunliffe spoke on “Vocational Gui- 
lance in the Schools.’ ‘Vocational Gui- 
dance in the Employment Office,” was pre- 
sented by Helen Olson, Senior Interviewer, 
Kansas State Employment Office. S. W. 
Symington, president of the Emerson Elec- 
tic Manufacturing Company, spoke on “‘Vo- 
ational Guidance in Industry.” 

On the whole, counselors and personnel 
officers attending this conference found it a 
provocative and inspiring experience. 


EstTHER W. DIERCKS 


Southern Regional Conference 


A conference for professional work 
and laymen interested in guidance will be 
held in Raleigh, North Carolina, January 
19 and 20. Representatives from Virginia 


North 


and Tennessee are expected to attend the 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


conference. Special group meetings will be 


held for those interested in the guidance 


problems of in-school and out-of-school 


youth. 
Yout h 


Seeks New Opportunities” and a panel dis 


The theme of the conference is 
cussion by youth will be held on the topic 
“Youth Expresses Its Needs.” Rex B 
Cunliffe, NVGA, and Harry A 
Jager, U. S. Office of Education, will pre 


President 


sent vocational guidance issues 

A. W. Honeycutt, Superintendent Schools 
Chapel Hill, is general chairman of the 
Southern 


Regional ¢ onference Assisting 
him are representatives from the following 
groups: administrators, counselors and per 
sonnel workers, State Employment Service, 
NYA, CCC, YMCA, YWCA, service clubs, 
organizations, Asso- 


ciations, industrial personnel managers, Uni 


CIVIC Parent Teachers 


versity Women and Altrusa Clubs 





1940 Summer Courses 


IN ACCORDANCE with its usual prac 
tice, OCCUPATIONS will publish in a 
forthcoming issue announcements of 
offered for 
selors and personnel workers in the 
1940 summer sessions of various col 


courses vocational coun 


leges and universities. Notices should 
be sent to RALPH B. KENNEY, 425 
West 123rd St., New York City, be 
fore March 15. 


not yet off the press, a typewritten 


In case catalogs are 


notice may be sent containing title of 


course, name of instructor, and dates 


covered by the session. 





























Radio Aids to Vocational Adjustment jn, oth 








em a 
- )HIO- 
BROADCASTS OF INTEREST TO COUNSELORS ‘ ‘ 
Committ 
4 dminis 
eries O 
St. Louis, Missourt—Clara Menger, able to counselors and all radio oye 
. . . . its 
Chairman of the Occupational Research educators. The Bulletin contains ‘ : 
so . . . , . § ser 
Section, NVGA, is serving as research programs and federal aids to radi 
. : » , ‘ie . . oi. nnati, 
authority on psychological questions arising as practical suggestions about “D rca 
in the course of a series of radio broadcasts Don'ts” for the program planner. § a 
on KXOK, St. Louis. On Thursdays at cally, these are the stated objective tll 
6:30 p.M., C.S.T., the program invites its lishing the Bulletin: J ae 
oc eae 1 : Have 
te aper : > 1 . a . 
listeners to sit down with paper and pencil 1. To provide a clearing house | ~ite 
and write their first, unconsidered answers suggestions, and comment in | aaa 
about psychological reactions. In this ““Opin- of education by radio and in .o 2 
a —- : 4 1SCU: 
ionnaire of the Air’ the listeners are directed techniques. ey . 
, ' 2 A > ome : . kind Of 
how to score themselves at the end of the 2. To supply authoritative infor re 
quiz. Samples of this unusual program con- about the Federal Radio |} palerns’ 
pa! 


ducted by the Character Research Institute 
of St. Louis may be obtained by radio com- 
mittee chairmen from: Dr. Clara Menger, 
Psychiatric-Child Guidance Clinic, 208 
Municipal Court Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 


New YorK—Station WMCA, which car- 
ried the NVGA-WPA programs last year 
entitled “Create Your Job,”” has this year 
begun a program designed to help unem- 
ployed persons secure jobs. Mr. Harry 
Hadel interviews at the microphone those 
four people whose letters to the station have 
revealed the greatest interest and the most 
arresting possibilities for job placement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The new catalogue 
of the Educational Radio Script Exchange 
was promised for the first week of Decem- 
ber. It contains approximately 250 listings 
of new programs which have been added to 
the store of scripts which the Exchange 
makes available, at no cost, in mimeo- 
graphed form. There are now more than 
500 radio scripts in this series, including 
some excellent dramatic sketches on occupa- 
tions and occupational guidance. 

The Federal Radio Education Committee 
has sent out from Washington the first 
number of a valuable Service Bulletin avail- 


Commission, its purposes and ex ely I 
ing program. 
3. To present news of the results 
search, experimentation, and 
finding surveys in the field o 
tion by radio. 
i. To provide a means through 
broadcasters may keep inform: 
the activities of educators, and 
tors informed about the activi! A‘ 


broadcasters in educational rad fir: 
r kT ' was Org 
BuFFALO, N. Y.—The Rotary ¢ 


* October 
Buffalo has embarked upon a series of \ 


tional guidance radio programs over Stat Poss 
WBEN. Speakers from business and aii 
try are featured on these programs. NVGA anil 
Branches! Take a cue from Buffalo prise: 
try to arrange a cooperative radio prog “The 
from your nearest broadcasting sta inh 
working with men in business and industr Canin 
and with the local service organizations hin, 
TRAVELS OF RADIO COMMITTEE CHAI the diff 
MAN, NVGA—The Chairman has taken ¢! gious § 
opportunity to attend both the New Bruns ties of 1 
wick, N. J., and the Boston, Mass., regional The 
conferences, first to profit by the meetings the Gi 
and—close second—to exhibit for sale the Montes 


radio script booklets of “Americans « the new 
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published by the Radio Committee. 

che will be very glad to attend, upon invita- 

a, other regional conferences in the north- 
vern area, or NVGA Branch meetings. 


Oxn1io—Mary J. Drucker of the Radio 
Committee reports that the National Youth 
Administration in Ohio is presenting a 
series of discussion programs for young 

its. Entitled “GutmDEposts TO LIVING,” 
this series is broadcast over WLW, Cin- 
nati, at 6:30 P.M. on Thursdays. Miss 
Drucker has helped in the planning of these 
programs. 

JaNUARY 4— ‘‘Aptitudes—How Many 
Have We?” 

Round Table Discussion: Two youths, 
psychologist, and an employment manager. 

Discussion: Does one have more than one 
kind of ability or aptitude? How can one 
find out about them? What about phrenol- 

palmistry, handwriting, astrology, nu- 


gy, paln 


merology? What special aptitudes are need 
in woodwork, metalwork, sewing, typing? Is 
there any place in the community to find 
out ? 

JANUARY 11 Not Make Your 
Own Jobs?” 

Round Table 
a worker, and a counselor. 

Discussion: ‘““Wherever there's 
there’s a chance for work.” Hobbies and 
Special Skills; | Campaign — NYA, 
Illinois; Unusual work (photography, ca 
tering, etc.) ; Analyze skills and likes, start 
in small way. 


“Why 


Discussion Two youths, 


a propiem 


lob 


JANUARY 18—"“Who Can Find 


Jobs?” 
Visit to Ohio State Employment Service 


Help 


and discussion: Two youths, a placement in 


terviewer, and an employment directo 
IONA R. Locnu 
NVGA Rad: 


Chairman, 


News of the Branches 


first NVGA Branch in Puerto Rico. It 
was organized at the Guayama High School, 


| HEARTY WELCOME is extended to the 


October 4, 1939, with 35 members. The 
program of the first meeting included an ex- 
planation of objectives, approval of the Con- 
stitution, election of officers, addresses, and 
music. Plans are being made to organize 
other branches on the Island. 

The Guayama Branch will serve as an ad- 
visory board to the Guidance Bureau of the 
Guayama High School. The Branch member- 
ship, therefore, includes representatives of 
the different trades and professions, the re- 
ligious and social organizations, and fraterni- 
ties of the community. 

The director of the Guidance Bureau of 
the Guayama High School is Francisco 
Montes Hernandez, who is also secretary of 
the new Branch. For a year the Bureau has 


been tentatively operating under a plan 
drawn up by Senor Montes Hernandez 
The objectives of the Bureau as outlined 
in the plan include educational and voca- 
tional guidance; the providing of occupa 
tional 
closer relationship between the high school 


information; the establishment of 


and local industrial, commercial, and pro- 


fessional workers; placement for pupils not 
going to college; “the necessary information 
for those students hoping to reside in New 
York City or South America.” 

The directing board of the Bureau consists 
of the High School Director and the faculty, 
the counselor, and the advisory board. The 
president of the board is the Superintendent 
of Schools. 
Educational 


The Bureau consists of five di- 
Information, O Ipa- 
tional Information, Counseling, Placement, 


and Follow-up. 


visions: 
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Under the plan the bulk of the respon- 
sibility rests with the counselor who is a 
member of the high school faculty appointed 
by the Commissioner of Education. He 
serves as official executive of the Bureau and 
coordinates and directs the activities of the 
different divisions. His teaching schedule is 
so arranged that he has either the whole 
morning or the whole afternoon free tor 
vocational guidance. The four teachers re- 
sponsible for the four divisions of the Bureau 
are not assigned any other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

The money required for general expenses 
may be secured from high school funds. If 
there are no funds available, the modest 
sum required may be raised by special ac- 
tivities. The plan for the Guidance Bureau 
was made flexible so that it might easily be 
adapted to the needs of any high school. 


Jackson, Michigan 

Congratulations to another new Branch 
which has been organized through the ini- 
tiative of Lawrence Hess, chairman of gui- 
dance, Jackson Public Schools. The Branch 
aims to coordinate the activities of those per- 
sons interested in vocational guidance and 
to aid young people to make personal and 
vocational adjustments. The membership is 
composed of manufacturers, personnel of- 
ficers, representatives of the social agencies 
and women’s clubs, members of service clubs, 
PTA, a member of the State Police, a judge 
of juvenile court. Among the projects 
planned is a study of what the employer ex- 
pects of the employee. Findings may lead 
to curricular changes. One committee has 
begun a survey of the high school gradu- 
ates of 1936 to discover how many went on 
to higher institutions, how many were im- 
mediately employed and in what occupations, 
how many are unemployed, and how many 
had to change jobs because of inadequate 
training which might have been made avail- 
able in their high school course. 


Central Kansas 
At the November meeting M. S. Kaufman 
reported on the Northeastern Ohio Voca- 


tional Guidance Association meeting 
Cleveland, and W. T. Markham <s 
Superintendent of Vocational Info: 
and Guidance, spoke on the propos 
program. The meeting was well 

and all present showed a keen interes; 
the new state program and in the y 
NVGA. Seven new members were add 
the Branch. 


Western Michigan 


President Rex B. Cunliffe spoke 
bers of the Grand Haven faculty on 
nesday afternoon, November 1. Se 
tendent Earl Babcock, chairman of 
guidance committee of the Grand H 
schools, presided. In the evening Mr. ( 
liffe addressed the Branch, discussing 
work of the National Association and gi 
suggestions as to how the Branch 
enlarge its service. George E. Myers, | 
versity of Michigan, a former nat 
President, stressed the progress 
been made in the work of the Ass 


Minneapolis 

One hundred twenty persons attended 
first dinner meeting of the season on O 
ber 17. At the meeting which follow: 
Gilbert Wrenn, Branch President, presid 
The general topic was ‘Emotional Proble: 
of Youth,” and the speakers were Dr. A 
G. Dumas, psychiatrist at the Veteran 
Hospital, and Dr. R. A. Jensen, psychiatris 
at the University Hospital. Summaries 
these addresses were mailed to the member 
ship. One of the projects planned for the 
year is to develop a directory of agen 
which are providing advisement for out-o! 
school youth and to cooperate with ot 
groups to promote the organization o! 
Minnesota Youth Commission. 


Central New York 


The first meeting of the season was 3 
dinner, October 26, at Slocum Hall, Syracuse 
University, with two speakers on the pr- 
gram. Newton D. Bartle, Director, Syra 
Credit Bureau, talked on “Unsolved Prod 
lems in Retail Credit.” There followed 2 
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ery interesting discussion on the occupa- 
tional opportunities in Retail Credit. 
Richard D. Greene, Chief Probation Of- 
er of the Onondaga County Children’s 
rt, spoke on “Guiding the Juvenile De- 
‘aquent.” Mr. Greene showed a moving 
nicture explaining the work done by the 
orobation officers and the children’s court. 
Monthly meetings were planned for the 
nter, continuing through April. 


Wilk 


Rochester 
The annual meeting and election of officers 
was held October 27 at Monroe High School. 
The Branch then joined with other groups 
for the New York State Teachers Associa- 
on Zone Meeting whose theme was ‘The 
Regents’ Inquiry Evaluation.” 


Binghamton 

The program for 1939-40 was scheduled 
as follows: October 17, The Set-up of the 
Attendance Division and the Details of At- 
tendance; November 14, Basic Thesis and 
Principles for a Guidance Program in the 
Binghamton Public Schools — Statement, 
Functions, Curriculum; December 12, The 
Interdependence of the Health Education 
Service and the Counseling Service; February 
27, The Problems of the Gifted and the Ac- 
celerated Pupil—Discussion by pupils and 
parents; April 23, Why Children Leave 
School—Material and data from each school. 
The chairman of the program committee is 
Margaret Foley. 

The meeting on November 14 which 
featured a discussion of the “Basic Thesis 
and Principles for a Guidance Program in 
the Binghamton Public Schools” was one 
of the most stimulating in the history of 
the Branch. A plan sheet sent to the mem- 
bers before the meeting helped to focus the 
discussion. It listed ten aims of a guidance 
program which would develop the pupil's 
aptitudes and abilities and help him to ad- 
just happily to his home, school, and com- 
munity. 

Rockland County, N. Y. 

A visit to the Allied Products Company, 

Suffern, New York, was a feature of the 
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November meeting. A conducted tour of 
the plant was followed by a talk by the 
company Van Allen 
Clark. After a dinner in the plant cafeteria 
Myron H. Clark of Boston spoke on “Per 
sonal and Work Efficieng as 
related to schools and industry. The meet 
ing was then thrown open for discussion 


vice-president, W. 


Problems 


New York City 


The Trustees of the Association met in 
October to discuss 
With 
contrasts in 
that the 
dertake certain activities in addition to the 


these will be the 


activities for the year 


wholesome and _ stimulating 
there 


Association 


ahead. 
was penera 


= 


opinion, 
agreement should un 


usual meetings. One of 
appointment of a local committee to cooper 
ate with the Committee on Guidance Pra 
tices of the National Association. This com 


muttee 1s studying the activities of the pri 


vate, fee-charging agencies which resort to 


unethical practices in soliciting applicants 
for alleged guidance. The members of this 
committee will be appointed after consulta 
tion with Dean Jesse B. Davis of Boston 
University, who is Chairman of the National 
Committee. 

Clare Lewis, Vice-President of the Asso 
ciation and Associate Director of the New 
York State Employment Service, is Chairman 
of the Program Committee. 


Westchester 
“The Road School to Work 


was the topic featured at the Branch’s De 


Through 


cember meeting, held at the Saunders Trades 
School in Yonkers. After a visit to the 
school shops, members were served a turkey 


dinner prepared by Saunders’ students. The 


topic for the evening's program presented 


the problems and functions of the schools 
the public placement service, and industry 
The speakers inc luded Jacob Simonson, Prin 
cipal, Food Trades High School, New York 
City; Henry T. Samson, Manager, White 
Plains Office, New York State Employment 
Service; Leonard O. Walde, Plant Superin 
tendent, Anaconda Wire and Cable Com 
pany, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 
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Chairman of the program committee was 
Julia Craighead Brown. 


Northeastern Ohio 

For the October meeting of the North- 
eastern Teachers’ Association the NEOVGA 
was responsible for securing two outstand- 
ing speakers: Rex B. Cunliffe, NVGA Pres- 
ident, and Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education. They addressed 
four groups—the Principals’ meeting, the 
PTA luncheon meeting, the Guidance Sec- 
tion of the NEOTA, and a dinner meeting 
of the Women’s City Club. 


Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association held an interesting guidance 
conference on November 17, with Mrs. 
Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon, formerly of 
the Cincinnati Vocation Bureau, now with 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service in Washington, D. C., as the main 
speaker. The first session started at 3:00, 
the main topic for discussion being the 
program of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education. At the close of this session, 
tea was served, and the members had an 
Opportunity to meet Mrs. Zapoleon infor- 
mally. The second session statted shortly 
after 4:00 with Mrs. Zapoleon leading the 
discussion on problems of junior placement. 
Participating in the conference were repre- 
sentatives of the Employment Service, the 
schools, NYA, CCC, YWCA, and YMCA. 

The Projects Committee is listing various 
guidance resources in Cincinnati and noting 
“gaps” that are thus apparent in the com- 
munity’s guidance program. The January 
meeting of the Branch will be a discussion 
of this committee’s report, and it is hoped 
that as a result of this meeting steps may 
be taken to develop new activities to take 
care of some of the guidance needs that 
are not met by the agencies that work in 
this field. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
Rex B. Cunliffe, President of the N\ 

was the guest speaker at the first fal! 
meeting held on October 19. Stressing 
great need for developing a working 
zation, he described the various 
of the NVGA and the purpose of 
gional conferences being sponsored th: 
out the country. Louis Q. Moss spok 
on the work of the Committee on ¢ 
and Training for the NYA in P! 
This committee was set up at 
of the local NYA to assist in wor! 
a suitable guidance program and ir 
personnel. One of the aims of the P! 
phia Branch is to furnish leadershi; 
munity guidance projects, wherever | 
A visit to one of the large indus 
lishments in Philadelphia is being 
in the near future. 


Rhode Island 
The Rhode Island Branch, by a vote 


the members, has recently changed its na 


to “The Guidance and Personnel Ass 
tion of Rhode Island.” The new name 
adopted to broaden the scope of mem 
ship and to solicit the cooperati 
wider range of people. 


MM 





Pre-Convention News 


Convention will constitute an impo: 
tant attraction of the National Voca 
tional Guidance Association program 
Arnold M. Hess, State Teachers Co! 
lege, Newark, New Jersey, is Chair 
man of the NVGA Exhibit Commit 
tee, and is arranging for displays th 
will be of assistance to members of al 


with new developments to be 
sented by publishers and manufac 
turers. Mr. Hess will welcome sugges 
tions as to sources of such material 
and will be glad to correspond wit! 
prospective exhibitors. 





Commercial exhibits at the St. Louis 


ACGPA affiliates in keeping in touch 
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1 Through the Reading Glass + 


Time-Saving Digests of Bulletins, Pamphlets, Magazine and Newspaper Articles 





Children at Work 


A SUMMARY OF CHILD LABOR FACTS 


HAT HAS been the effect of the 

Wages and Hours Act on child 
bor? What is the status of the Child 
Labor Amendment? How many children 
are working today? In what kind of work 
are they engaged? What are the provisions 
f state child labor laws with reference to 
ndustries not covered by federal laws? 
[hese are some of the questions answered 
n a pamphlet, “Child Labor Facts,”’ by 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, just issued by the 
National Child Labor Committee.* This 
s a clear, readable statement of facts with 
which every teacher, counselor, social 
worker, and parent should be familiar. 

Admitting that until the 1940 Census is 
available there can be no accurate figures on 
hild employment, the author points out that 
the 1930 Census “is no longer valid as a 
ount of the children at work.’ Therefore 
an attempt is made to summarize what is 
known about the present situation. 

The 1930 Census reported 667,118 child 
workers, 10 to 15 years of age. In this 
count, three large groups of children were 
not included—children engaged in indus 
trialized agriculture and other seasonal work, 
in street trades, and in industrial home 
work. When these children are added, the 


* Zimand, Gertrude Folks. “Child Labor Facts, 
1939-1940," New York, National Child Labor 
Committee, 1939, pp. 38. 25 cents per copy, $10 
tor 50 copies. 
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tween 00.000 re rain 
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The change in tl! 
has been due to several factors 


Ssituactiol 


1. The general unemployment situation 

2. The carry-over effect of NRA codes 
which abolished child labor from 1933-35 

3. The Wage-Hour Act (1938) which 
practically eliminates child employment in 
industries shipping goods in interstate com 
merce. 

4. Other federal measures 
Walsh-Healy Act (1936), 
standards for government contract work, and 
the Jones Sugar Act (1937) which prevents 
any employer of child labor from receiving 
benefit payments. 

5. Enactment of state laws in 
states setting a 16-year age minimum for 
employment during school hour: 


such as the 


setting labor 


industrial 


6. Technological changes in industry 
which tend to discourage the 


of child workers. 


employment 
educational 


7. Changes in state 
which keep children longer in school 


The estimated 750,000 to 900,000 chil 
dren now gainfully employed are classified 
under agriculture, intrastate employment, 
and street trades. The employment of chil 


dren in agriculture is considered one of the 
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most serious of child labor problems because 
it involves more and younger children, inter- 
feres seriously with school attendance, and 
is difficult to control by legislation. The 
increase in migrant families, particularly on 
the West Coast, has further aggravated this 
problem. The child worker under 14 years 
has been banned from the sugar beet fields 
(Jones Sugar Act), but if benefit payments 
should be discontinued the child labor re- 
strictions would probably also be dropped. 

Of the children included in intrastate em- 
ployment, the great bulk work in retail 
stores, bakeries, beauty parlors, garages, re- 
pair shops, hotels, restaurants, theatres, 
offices, bowling alleys, domestic service. 
There are also thousands of children em- 
ployed in industrial occupations not covered 
by federal law. For such employment the 
author contends that there should be a 14- 
year age minimum for work outside of 
school hours, with strict regulation as to 
hours, night work, and general conditions. 

The children engaged in street trades 
form another large group—newsboys, mag- 
azine salesmen, bootblacks, peddlers. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper publishers, there 
are half a million newsboys and of these 
250,000 are under 16 years. 

The Wage-Hour Act, which contains ex- 
cellent child labor provisions, is to be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Children’s Bureau 
which will issue employment certificates and 
cooperate with state and local offices con- 
cerned with the administration of child labor 
laws. However, it has been estimated that 
only 25 per cent of children working when 
the Act became effective (excluding those 
in industrialized agriculture and street 
trades) were employed in industries covered 
by the Act. Few newsboys, for example, 
will be affected by it and thousands of child 
workers in agriculture will not be protected 
by its provisions. 

The present status of the Child Labor 
Amendment is also discussed in the pam- 
phlet, and state child labor legislation briefly 
summarized. A few carefully selected case 
histories of young workers poignantly bring 
home to the reader the fact that child la- 


borers are, after all, real children and that 
their future is a responsibility that 
thoughtful citizen can ignore. 


In Brief 


Jos SATISFACTION—That men from > 
to 24 years of age tend to be satisfied wit 
their jobs, men from 25 to 34 dissatisfied 
and older men satisfied, is revealed in , 
discussion of ‘Occupational Level and | 
Satisfaction,”” in the October issue of T), 
Journal of Applied Psychology. A study 
was made of job satisfaction and its relat 
to personality traits, managerial policies 
trade union membership, marital status 
and other variables. The findings show t 
more than 60 per cent are satisfied 
their jobs, that professional occupations ar 
most productive of satisfaction, and that in 
the manual scale skilled occupations rank 
highest. In the group of 273 men stud 
70 per cent had never changed their o 
pational level. It is recommended that re 
medial and preventive work be done to 
change the aspirational levels of some ind 
viduals, bringing them more in line wit! 
individual abilities and social possibilities 
personnel work in business and industy 
should also develop potential sources of j 


satisfaction. 
Ss s 7” 


SALARIES—An interesting table of salaries 
in institutions appears in the November 
issue of Youth Leaders Digest. The averages 
were compiled by the Children’s Village 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., from salary informa 
tion received from 54 institutions in t! 
United States and Canada. The figures are 
based on 1939 salaries. They range fron 
dentist and dietitian to bandmaster 
cobbler. 


LaBor LAws AND YOUTH—Laws pro 
tecting youth may make it harder for them 
to get jobs, for the new wage law prevents 
them from cutting their price in competition 
with the more experienced worker. Once 
they gain experience, however, they are bet- 
ter protected than before. Vocational Trends 
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(November) gives a clear picture of what 
Wage 


Laws, the 


mean to youth: the 


Social 


the following 
Hour Act, the Security 
loyment service, the CCC, 
In the same issue of the magazine 
are cles giving the vocational opportu- 
nities in filling stations and beauty parlors. 


and the 


€ emp 


NYA 


fHe NYA—Shall the NYA program in 
e high schools be made permanent? If so, 
hall it be on a work basis, a non-work 
basis, OF both ? 
onsidered by educators, 


These questions must be 
writes a junior 

November 
School Review. He believes that the program 
should be made permanent, for it helps 
equalize the educational opportunities of 
children, and by keeping them longer in 
school helps solve the youth problem. It 
should be retained on a work basis for the 
program offers new opportunities for voca- 
tional guidance when pupils are assigned 
real jobs under the supervision of school 
authorities. To get the maximum results 
from the program, however, there must be 
competent supervision. 


CuRRICULAR GUIDANCE — Pupils need 
nore adequate information about the cur- 
riculum and more help in making their 
educational plans, according to an article in 
the October issue of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women. The 
bulletins and handbooks giving information 
in both high school and college should be 
revised. The needed information should be 
presented in a clear, readable style. Curric- 
ular guidance should be a continuous pro- 
cess, with pupil, parent, and counselor 
participating. 

s so . 

The same issue of the Journal describes a 
program of home visiting which enriched 
the educational and guidance resources of 
the school. Through friendly, informal 
visits the teacher or counselor gained a 
clearer understanding of the child and his 
problems. In some cases home visiting has 
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drawn the parents to the school which has 


become a community center. The 


| 

aisO Offer a service to recent gradu 
the dean holds office hours one evenit 
encourage and counsel former 


the difficult period o! 


week to 
pupils during 
hunting. 


COLORED WorRKERS—Tables in the Octo 
ber M nthly Labor Review show that f1 
October, 1937 to March. 


exception, the relative pla ement rates in 


1938, with one 


private employment were substantially lower 


} 


among colored men than among white men 


This rating was true for professional work 


ers, clerical workers, sales persons, service 
workers, and production workers. For phy 

ical laborers for light work, iiedieaanin the 
relative placement was much higher for th 


colored male group than for the white men 


ADULT EDUCATION The rel f 
adult vocational guidance to adul 
education is pointed out in an article in 
Teachers College Record for October. The 
need for exceptionally teaching is 


stressed, implying mastery of the particular 


i10n oO 


t vocational 


Zo »d 


techniques which distinguish the teaching 


of adults from the instruction of younger 


persons. The types of vocational «¢ ducation, 
the fields of 
pects for the future are all discussed. The 
demand for adult education is likely to in 
years, predicts the 


adult training, and the pros- 


crease in the next few 


author, and teachers and boards of education 
are thus confronted with a matchless op- 
portunity. 

7 a 


Getting along well with himself and with 
the members of the little world in which he 
moves is one of the marks of a well-adjusted 
person, according to a consulting psychologist 
writing in International Altrusan for Octo- 
ber. Twenty items are listed by which the 
reader may test himself. That the test may 
not seem too severe, the gently 
reminded that the list describes ideal rather 
than usual conduct. 


reader is 
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Institute on College Placement Services 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA SPONSORS CONFERENCE 


HE CENTER for Continuation Study 
Te the University of Minnesota spon- 
sored the Institute on Placement Services in 
Colleges and Universities on November 2, 
3, and 4. The roster of the Institute con- 
tained twenty-nine representatives from bus- 
iness and industry, twenty-seven representa- 
tives from colleges and universities, and five 
representatives from government agencies. 
Members of the University faculty also 
participated. To facilitate discussions, the 
planning committee prepared an extensive 
syllabus and outline which was distributed 
beforehand tc interested individuals. Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute are now being 
prepared and will be available in the near 
future. 

Organized along six major lines of inter- 
est, the program of the Institute dealt first 
with “Methods of Recruitment in Private 
Employment.”” There was general agreement 
regarding the efficacy of group meetings 
during which the industrial representative 
could supply information to interested stu- 
dents. 

Methods of selecting applicants vary, it 
was pointed out. Prepared personnel leaf- 
lets and pre-selection tests are used by some 
companies as a preliminary sifting device 
and choices are then made from a rela- 
tively small number of candidates. Others 
insist on seeing nearly every available 
student, without. pre-selection by tests, per- 
sonnel sheets, or placement officers’ judg- 


ments. One college representative rep 
that 100 seniors had been interviewed 
an industrial interviewer only to fill 


vacancies. The value of the faculty 


bers’ opinion of a candidate was stressed 
and the tendency to prepare students for 


interviewing by counseling and spe 
classes. 


The second session centered arour 


“Methods of Recruitment in Public Em; 


ment.” Participants in the Institute, esp 
cially those representing the colleges a 
universities, deplored the lack of adequat 
information about opportunities in the g 


ernment services. They suggested tl 
tine mailing of civil service announcen 
is not enough and should be supp! 

with additional printed material and 


) 
la 


sonal calls by government representatives 


Placement officers complained also 
most professional jobs in the govern: 
service set up an experience barrier 
excludes the graduating senior. The g 


ment representatives replied that the P 


category of professional appointments 


quires only graduation from an accredit 


college. Placement officers were told 
they are neglecting a fertile field 
encouraging students to apply for civil s 
ice examinations. Three to four th 
professional positions will be filled this ) 
by recruits from colleges. 

The third session, “Training for Emp! 
ment in School,” dealt with the object 
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f college curricula, the relative importance 
of basic education and technical skills, train- 
» for “leadership” in business and indus- 
~y, and discussions centering on the ques- 
‘ion: “Can the college develop desirable per- 
sonality traits?” 

No general agreement seemed to result 
from the discussions as to the relative worth 

general basic training as opposed to 
specific training. Large industrial companies 
an take a man with a good basic foundation 
.nd train him according to their own needs. 
Smaller companies cannot afford extensive 
training ~programs and request college re- 
cuits who have specific technical training. 

Participants were in general agreement 
s to the place of the college in assisting 
students in attaining desirable personalities. 
Next to competence and scholarship, bus- 
ness and industry want men with desirable 
personality traits, men who can get along 
with others, who can learn how to make 
necessary adjustments. It was felt that the 
colleges are not doing as much as they could 
in helping students correct personality diffi- 
culties which interfere with job success. 

The fourth session, ‘“Training for Employ- 
ment on the Job,” was primarily devoted to 

discussion of the training programs of 
various kinds by representatives of the Bell 
System, the Goodyear Rubber Company, the 
Dow Chemical Company, General Motors, 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Oliver Mining Company, the Pow- 
ers Dry Goods Company (Minneapolis), 
ind the Burlington Railroad. 

A fifth session was held at the request of 
a large number of participants to discuss 
The Qualifications and Duties of Inter- 
The final session of the Institute 
lealt with “College Placement Procedures.” 
lt was agreed that carefully prepared job 
pecifications and man specifications are basic 
to the well conceived placement program. 
This calls for cooperation between the em- 
ployer and the placement office. Some place- 
ment officers contended that many times 
these specifications are unreliable. By main- 
taining close contact with graduates who 
have been placed, however, it is possible to 


viewers.” 
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determine the reliability of a particular 
firm's job specifications. 

In order to know as many as possible of 
the student’s qualifications for employment, 
and not merely his technical competence, the 
placement officer must devise ways and 
means of obtaining data about the student 
uis often calls for counseling procedures, 
extra-curricula contacts, discussions among 
classmates. Not enough placement officers 
are taking advantage of other personnel 
facilities such as vocational guidance serv 
ices, clinics, athletic coaches, mental hygiene 
clinics, and others. By establishing coopera 
tive relations with these other personnel 
services, it is possible to obtain more infor- 


mation on the individual's background and 


qualifications for a particular job 
THEODORE R. SARBIN 
Conference on Opportunities in 
Public Service 
A conference on Opportunities in Publi 
Service—federal, state, and local—was held 
by the Washington Committee of the Insti 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations at 
The Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. ¢ 
on November 10th and 11th. 
The first session was devoted to a discus 
Federal! 
} 


sion of civil the three 
Civil Service Commissioners and member 
of their staff, by Paul New 
York City Civil Service, and Margaret Frank 


of the Maryland Civil Service Commission 


service by 


Kern of the 


The speakers outlined the functioning of! 


and cour 


civil service and gave the deans 
selors a clear picture of the procedure fol 
lowed in examinations ind appointments 
At the luncheon 
Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Committee of the U. S. House of 
Representatives, spoke on the value of civil 
service and Hon. Frances Perkins spoke « 


which followed Hon 


qualifications for public service, stressing 
character and conscience. 

At the dinner Hon. John M. Hamilton 
Chairman, Republican National Committee 


stressed the necessity of party organization 


if our government is to function and ex 


plained why party discipline is essential 
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The Friday afternoon and Saturday ses- 
sions were devoted to a discussion of sci- 
entific services; economic, administrative, 
and social sciences services; and work in 
government public relations. These discus- 
sions covered public health research, public 
health services, home economics, mental 
hygiene, nursing, chemistry, standards and 
engineering, agricultural services, land man- 
agement and use, and consumer services, for 
those interested in jobs requiring a scientific 
background; administrative, public welfare, 
labor standards, employment services and 
unemployment compensation, Indian service, 


education, legal services, library and muyseyn 
service, economic research, police and inte 
ligence service, for those interested in th. 


social sciences. 


Editorial work, the graphic and plasti 


arts, government exhibits, motion picture 
and photographic art, and radio in gover 


— 


ment work were also covered. 


The Proceedings have been published and 


may be obtained from the Institute of Won 
en’s Professional Relations, Connecticut Co! 
lege, New London, Connecticut, for $3 


CHASE GOING WoopbHous: 


Vocational Information Conferences 


FOR WOMEN STUDENTS AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


I. C. STANDS FOR Vocational Infor- 
\V. mation Conferences for Women 
Students at Ohio State University. In the 
February 1939 issue of OccUPATIONS the 
writer briefly related the history of their 
development and described their objectives, 
guiding principles, and technique. The pres- 
ent article will describe the conferences 
which took place October 31-November 3, 
1939. 

Total attendances in the fall of 1939 were 
3,940, approximately 23 per cent greater 
than in 1938. As in 1938, average attend- 
ance per conference aside from the mass 
meeting was 100, but the median rose from 
72 to 79. The range was from 31 to 245. 
The number of individuals making the 
3,940 attendances, not yet ascertained, will 
probably be more than 1,850, compared 
with 1,550 in 1938. 

Several Ohio universities and colleges 
sent representatives. Student delegates also 
attended from twelve neighboring high 
schools and a girl camping organization. It 
is estimated that for each delegate there will 


be at least 30 girls in the organized group 
meetings to which the delegates will repor 
This year for the first time representatives 
of junior high schools were present. 

The conferences were all of two hours 
duration. In the first hour the leader and 
consultants informally presented the occupa 
tion for which they were responsible. First 
they told briefly about themselves. Then 
followed brief talks, largely autobiograph 
ical, by the leader and consultants—supple- 
mented later by ‘‘recent graduate exhibits 
who told how they made their start, at what 
beginning salary, etc. Every effort was made 
to tell the students what they always want to 
learn: 

1. What is the market for well-trained 
women in the field under discussion ? 

2. What kind of training and what per 
sonal qualifications must we have in order 
to be successful in this field? 

3. What pointers can you who are expe 
rienced in the field give us to facilitate our 
getting into the field and making a ‘go’ 
of it: 
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In the second hour students asked ques- 
tions of the leader and consultants. The 
conference opened with a mass meeting ad- 
dressed by Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde. This 
was an inspirational meeting and a thrilling 
experience for many students. A reception 
and dinner in honor of the speaker gave 
many an opportunity to meet Mrs. Rohde. 

The information conferences were broadly 
comprehensive, primarily intended for stu- 
dents from the four main colleges attended 
by women: Agricultural (Home Econom- 
ics), Arts, Commerce and Education—but 
not forgetting the 200 or more women stu- 
dents in Nursing, Pharmacy, Medicine, En- 
gineering, etc., or the 250 or more women in 
the Graduate College. The aim was to give 
the students vocational information on which 
the students themselves might base intel- 
ligent self-guidance (supplemented by coun- 
seling when and as requested by them). 
This self-guidance would include: (1) occu- 
pational with a view to making a good 
living, (2) avocational with a view to en- 
riching the life of their communities as well 
as their own lives. Included among the 
conference subjects were Public Office via 
Politics, Government Employment (plus spe- 
cial conferences relative to the Social Secur- 
ity Program and Government-Aided Housing 
Projects), Women Executives, Women En- 
terprisers, Personnel Work, Consumer Serv- 
ice as an Occupational and Avocational 
Field, Social Work, Science Fields, Physical 
and Health Education, Newer Fields in Edu- 
cation, Creative Merchandising, Journalism 
and Special Writing, Health Professions, 
Business and Professional Openings for 
Home Economics Trained Women. 

In the fall of 1938 fifty or more experts 
were invited to the conference. In 1939, 
with only a small increase of expense, the 
number was doubled. 

This year, at the request of the University 
Administration, the V.I.C. Committee under- 
took to finance a share of the conference 
expenses. In order that admission to every- 
thing might be free for students, a success- 
ful patron plan for the mass meeting was 


developed. Grace S. M. ZORBAUGH 


EVENTS 


Occupational Information Conference 


At the Vocational Information Conference 
at New Jersey College for Women, M 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Director, Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations, pre- 
sented the general theme in her address, 
“A Survey of Occupations for Women.” The 
conference held at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, November 16-18, 1939, was organ 
ized in discussion groups led by experts in 
their respective fields. Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, dis 
cussed personnel work in education. K 
Roberta White, personnel director, Berkeley 
Llewellyn School, New York, presented the 
future of personnel work in business. Fran 
ces Maule, author of Your Next Job, spoke 
on “The Road to Anywhere through Secre- 
tarial Training,” and “How to Look for and 
Apply for a Position.” Other topics on the 
conference program 
physical education and 
work, the work of deans in schools and col 
lege, banking and statistics, editorial and 
publishing, speech and dramatic art, per- 
sonnel work, department stores, home eco- 
nomics, government work, advertising and 
publicity, iibrary work, commercial art, fash 
ion and dress design. 


included teaching, 


recreation, social 


Clark Univ ersity Conference 


Administrators and teachers of Central 
Massachusetts high schools, met at Clark 
University, Worcester, October 28th, for a 
conference on vocational and 
guidance. Based on the cooperative gui 
dance project being carried on by Clark and 
eighteen nearby high schools, the confer 
ence also considered more general problems 
of guidance. 

After the keynote address by 
Jones, head of the Departments of Psychol- 
ogy and Education at Clark University, Ed 
win A. Lee of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, described recent developments 
in guidance. Stressed especially by Dr. Lee 
was the current emphasis on the study of 
occupations and of occupational trends. At 
the same time he indicated that ‘vocational 


educational 


Vernon 
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guidance” and “personality guidance” should 
not be kept separate. William S. Redding, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I., discussed group and individual 
counseling procedures in the Providence sys- 
tem. There followed a description of the 
Clark University-High School Guidance Proj- 
ect, a cooperative guidance service in which 
Clark is making available to some twenty 
high schools the specialized services of test- 
ing and counseling normally beyond the 
reach of smaller schools. In this talk Donald 
E. Super of Clark described the beginnings 
of the project last year, together with the 
testing and counseling procedures and dis- 
cussed some of the outcomes of the project. 
The last session of the morning was de- 
voted to two meetings. One was a sympo- 
sium on ‘Methods and Problems of Coun- 
seling,”” presided over by Lawrence A. 
Averill, Worcester State Teachers College. 
The other meeting, attended by super- 
intendents and principals interested in the 
cooperative guidance project, was devoted 
to the discussion of ways of improving the 
service—the method of reporting the results 
of tests and conferences to the school. It 
was felt that a way should be found of mak- 
ing the case material meaningful to school 
officials for guidance purposes, rather than 
depending largely on conferences with stu- 
dents and reports of test data to principals. 
At the luncheon meeting William A. 
Bryan of the Worcester State Hospital talked 
on the relationship of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance to personality adjuscment, 
emphasizing the role of personality in all 
aspects of life. The principal address of 
the afternoon was by John M. Brewer of 
Harvard University. Dr. Brewer stressed the 
need for expert guidance services in the 
schools, due to the fact that home room and 
class room teachers often lack the time, the 
skill, or even the interest, to do the work of 
a guidance officer. A final meeting was a 
“Question Box,” in which speakers an- 
swered questions turned in during the course 
of the conference. 


DONALD E. SUPER 


Baltimore Conference Within f 

Group conferences on job finding 4» ato the 
career planning beginning February 9. | in the 
are announced by the Baltimore YMCA Service # 
The conference has five sessions and groy; Junior D 
are limited to 60. The purpose of the co; ployment 
ference is to aid young people in vocatio; oint Spo 
planning and eventual placement. In add onsultat 
tion to the techniques of job hunting, se! rence 
improvement, job analysis, and jo! ¢ help 


tives will be discussed. Personal intervie, plan 


ing is a vital feature of the progran ied { 
individual differences are taken into a tor th 
After the second session the program the scho! 
tent is determined by the wishes and need Appro 
of the group. This conference is the second people h 


sponsored by the YMCA this season, the Junic 


first being held in October, 1939 eer 
red Dy t 
NYA, x 
The Golden Jubilee of Junior schools, 
Consultation At the 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York oe Was I 
City, is celebrating its fiftieth birthday. |; of Vocat 
1890 Mrs. E. C. Henderson, who for twent . Wash 
years has been president of the board Placemen 
Vocational Service for Juniors, and a gr Hayes 
of socially-minded women founded the A seven Cit 
ance Employment Bureau. Organized to | ment offi 
young girls and older women to find j GON Ses¥ 
the Bureau also investigated the jobs re 
was the first socialized employment utilized | 
in the United States. peacemen 
In 1908 another group at the Henry St: levelope 
Settlement founded a scholarship commit 
to provide training for young people s 
ing jobs. The committee chairman was Mrs 
Rita Wallach Morgenthau, who was a! 
board member of the Alliance Employme: The s 
Bureau, and who fostered cooperation be the NC 
tween the two groups. In 1909 they col Tour are 
laborated on a directory of vocational a second 
formation and in 1916 a Vocational Gui ing will 
dance Bureau was set up under the auspices evaluatic 
of Henry Street. One of the aims of this just pass 
Bureau was to introduce vocational guidance lems int 
into the New York City school system port wh 
In 1920 the three groups were merged Occupati 
Vocational Service for Juniors. Mrs. Hen- tion, the 
derson became president of the board the pane 
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Within five years counseling was introduced 

» the New York City high schools. In 
:929 the placement work of Vocational 
Service for Juniors was taken over by the 
junior Division of the New York State Em- 
sloyment Service, and in 1934, with the 
' nt sponsorship of this Service, the Junior 
Consultation Service was established. Its 
function is to “give young people construc- 

help in working out their vocational 


bith) 
I 


slans.” The client’s vocational problem is 
tudied from all angles. If help is needed 
for further training, application is made to 

e scholarship committee. 

Approximately fifteen thousand young 
people have been served entirely free by 
the Junior Consultation Service since its in- 
weuration in 1934. Applicants are refer- 
red by the State Employment Service, the 
NYA, social agencies, counselors in high 

hools, parents, and friends. 

At the time the Junior Consultation Serv- 
-e was launched, Mary S. H. Hayes, director 
of Vocational Service for Juniors, was called 
to Washington to set up a Guidance and 
Placement Service for the NYA. Under Dr. 
Hayes’ jurisdiction, in one hundred thirty- 
seven cities of thirty-nine states junior place- 
ment offices have been opened, and consulta- 
tion services have been established in eleven 
mmunities. In these far-flung projects are 
itilized the scientific techniques for junior 
placement and counseling which have been 
leveloped by Vocational Service for Juniors. 


BETTIE WEARY 


N.O.C. Tour Follow-up 


The superintendents who participated in 
the NOC Superintendents’ Occupational 
Tour are planning to meet in January for 
a second follow-up conference. The meet- 
ing will be devoted to an exchange and 
evaluation of experience during the year 
just passed and a consideration of the prob- 
lems involved in revising the Interim Re- 
port which was published by the National 
Occupational Conference in 1938. In addi- 
tion, there will probably be discussion of 
the panels on occupational adjustment which 


are to be a part of the afternoon programs 
of the St. Louis meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators 





Events in Washington 











Federal Security Agency 
U. S. OFFICE OF 
Rehabilitation—During 
10,000 
States 
cally, trained where necessary, and placed in 
remunerative employment. At the close of 
the year 1937-38 there were 48,000 persons 
in process of rehabilitation. Total expendi 
tures of federal funds by the states, for the 
year, for vocational rehabilitation amounted 
to $1,790,842.42. 


EDUCATION 
nearly 
United 
physi 


1937-38 
persons throughout the 


were rehabilitated—restored 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 

Orientation Courses—The Office of CCC 
Camp Education has prepared for use in 
CCC orientation courses filmstrips and a 
companying manuals for instructors, pro 
viding occupational information in ten in 
dustries: Railroads, lron and Steel, Coal ana 
Coke, Automobiles, Si ipping, Paint, Electri 
cal Goods, Meat Packing, Lumbering, 
Fisheries. 

The American National 
Convention held at Chicago in September, 
passed a resolution wherein the American 
Legion will cooperate with the CCC officials 
in the perfection of a “Training, Guidance 
and Placement Program in the Veterans 
CCC Camps.” 

A bulletin entitled “Guidance in Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camps’ has been dis- 
tributed to all CCC camps by the U. S. Office 
of Education. The bulletin outlines the most 
successful guidance procedures now oper- 
ating in the camps. 


and 


Legion, at its 


. = 
The Hudson Valley League for Nursing 
Education is arranging its program for 1939- 
40 around problems of vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. 
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Who's Who and Where 














ALICE ADANALIAN has recently been ap- 
pointed secretary for the Section on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement and the 
Section on Group Work in the Welfare 
Council of New York City. 


JAMES K. SEATON who has been absent 
on leave for the past year, has resumed his 
post as counselor in the Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, public schools. Mr. Seaton continues 
to edit Your Future. 


ETHEL SHERIDAN is in charge of teaching 
occupations and counseling in the 8th grade 
in the Rocky Mount School, North Carolina. 


ANNA Moser has accepted a position as 
dean of women at the State Normal School 
in Dillon, Montana. 


LouIsE BELL, who completed her training 
with the Western Personnel Service, has en- 
tered industrial personnel work with the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
in San Francisco. 


RONALD M. KETCHAM has been added to 
the staff of the Western Personnel Service 
as assistant in charge of Occupational Re- 
search and Publications. 


OLaF Kaasa has been appointed Junior 
Counselor for the Minneapolis Division of 
the Minnesota Employment Service. He will 
act as liaison officer between the public 
schools and the Junior Placement Service of 
the Employment Service and will direct the 
Cooperative Training Project which provides 
office experience and further instruction for 
commercial department graduates who have 
not secured jobs. Mr. Kaasa carried on this 
work experimentally last year, under the 
sponsorship of NYA. 


I. ERNEST KLEINMAN, who received his 
Master's degree in Education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in 1939, specializing in vocational 
education and guidance, has been appointed 


employment interviewer in the Special Sen 
ice Department of the New Jersey State Ey, 
ployment Service. 


FRANCES MEYER has a Position as inye: 
tigator for the Board of Child Welfare, Gle, 
Cove, Long Island. 


MARGARET POLLOCK is now in the pe; 
sonnel department of John Wanamake; 
Store, Philadelphia. 


CLIFFORD CoRROUGH, formerly counselo; 
in the Benton Harbor (Mich.) publ 
schools, has accepted a similar Position in 
the schools of Ferndale, Michigan. 


HENRY DuEL has accepted appointmen; 
as counselor in the West Evening Hig! 
School, Minneapolis. The Adult Edu 
section of the city’s schools has recently jp 
corporated counseling into its evening 
school program. | 


Eart W. SeEIBerT, formerly director of 
guidance in the Hershey, Pennsylvania, Hig! 
School, has accepted a similar position in 
the Belleville High School, New Jersey. 


DoucLas W. LINCOLN, formerly coun 
selor for boys in the Hackett Junior Hig! 
School, Albany, New York, has been ap 
pointed counselor in the Albany Senior 
High School. 


GeorGE W. Tay or, formerly teacher o! 
commercial subjects in the Philips Schuyler 
Senior High School, Albany, N. Y., he 
been appointed counselor in the Hacket 
Junior High School. 


Morris J. APPELMAN, formerly offic 
manager of one of the Chicago Relic! 
Districts, is now director of the St. Louis 
Jewish Guidance and Placement Service. 


V. S. STEVENS, a past-president of the 
Ontario Vocational Guidance Association, 1's 
giving a course in vocational guidance 0 
the Extension classes at McMaster Univer 
sity, Hamilton, Ontario. This is believes 
to be the first such course at a university 
in Ontario. 


—_— 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


Books Reviewed 


y 


. By Various Contributors 








THE FAILING STUDENT. By K. S. 
Heaton and Vivian Weedon. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 286. 
$2.50. 

In this volume Heaton and Weedon re- 
ort the results of a cooperative study made 
y four Michigan colleges which are seeking 
to improve the understanding of the failing 
student and his problems. The authors warn 
s that “It is a ‘service study’ carried out 

and for the co-operating colleges. It 

vill be significant to other colleges only in 
so far as those colleges recognize similar 
problems and see the possibilities of similar 
solutions.” Yet an examination of the book 
eads one to predict that it will be read with 
nterest and profit by a host of teachers, 
ounselors, and administrative officers, for 
ts frank analysis of this important problem 
will appeal to all who are interested in fitting 
igher education to the needs of the student. 

Throughout their chapters, covering every 
facet of the matter from study habits to vo- 
ational choices and from recreation to in- 
tellectual capacity, the authors keep the indi- 
vidual student clearly in the forefront of 
their thinking. Their statistical summaries 
are nicely balanced with reports of indi- 
vidual cases and quotations from student re- 
plies. In fact, the very techniques and ques- 
tions used in the study were determined upon 
in conferences with the 938 cooperating 
students. 

Furthermore, since they are reporting a 
service study” the authors feel as free to re- 
emphasize old but frequently forgotten facts 
as tO point out significant new ones. Occa- 
} sionally they pause to offer “hunches,” to 
sketch out fruitful areas for further research, 
rt to indicate tools of measurement which 
need refining. Hence, though their study 
was undertaken for a specific group of in- 
stitutions, their report should have wide- 
sptead value. Any person working on a 
college staff will find in this volume mate- 


rials to challenge his assumptions and 


late his thinking. —Smney Tarsox, Dean of 
Stude nts, Carlisle Y.M.C.A. Colle ge, hi 
10, Ill. 
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GUIDANCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
By Margaret E. McCaul. (Modern School 
Series). Scranton, Pa., International Text 
book Company, 1939. XIII, Pp. 231. $1.80 


Under the title Guidance for College Stu 
dents, Margaret E. McCaul has produced 
a very compact and well-organized text and 
for the orientation of college 
students. It is intended for use in a gen 
eral orientation course. Miss McCaul’s book 
has grown out of her teaching and counsel- 
ing experience at Teachers College of 
Kansas City, where she has been in student 
personnel work for more than a dozen years 

According to the preface, “the primary 
purpose of this book is to furnish a work 
ing basis for the guidance of college fresh- 
men,” and in terms of that purpose the book 
has been arranged in three parts which 
represent the large topics in the usual orien- 
tation course for freshmen. Part I takes up 
the orientation of the student to college 
life, with chapters and work sheets on the 
college situation, planning of time, use of 
the library, study techniques, and reading 

Part II is captioned ‘The Development of 
Personality” and the chapters deal with life 
philosophy, civic, aesthetic, recreational, cul 
tural, religious, and health values. These 
chapters are well written, with something of 
an inspirational point of view, but they do 
not seem to rest on a foundation in social 
psychology that is altogether consistent. My 
penciled comment after reading them was 
“The chapters seem to be tied together at 
the top but not at the bottom.” The third 
part of the book—with only three chapters 
—is entitled ‘Choice of a Vocation.’ These 
chapters are good but they are hardly ade- 


workbook 
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quate for any serious help in vocational gui- 
dance and they will have to be liberally 
supplemented from the books of William- 
son, Neuberg, and others. 

When I first read the preface of this book 
I was convinced that Miss McCaul had set 
out to do something that is far too ambitious 
for a small book and far too much for any 
one course in freshman orientation. As I 
read through the book hurriedly, I was even 
more convinced that there was not enough 
content in certain areas—having in mind, of 
course, the particular topics that are devel- 
oped more fully in my own orientation 
course in which more time and attention is 
given to the psychology of learning and the 
use of standardized test results in the gui- 
dance process. 

But the more I go over the book the more 
I become aware of the fact that Miss McCaul 
has done a fine piece of work, and that she 
has set up a well-balanced orientation course. 
The book has some limitations in content 
and minor limitations in consistency, but it 
is a very useful and very well-organized 
book. The references, the work sheets, the 
special suggestions for teachers are excellent 
and if these are wisely used, they can enrich 
and strengthen the usefulness of the book 
immeasureably. The writing is clear, fresh, 
succinct, and free from clumsy sentences and 
awkward paragraphs. The topics are care- 
fully developed in each chapter and rounded 
out in good form. The book has much to 
commend it for use as an orientation text 
and workbook for a course or for group 
guidance activities in college orientation. 

Guidance for College Students is well 
bound and nicely printed. There are two 
hundred fifteen printed pages in the text, 
with sixteen chapters. There are no illustra- 
tions or tables —Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK, 
Dean of Personnel, Bethany College, W. 
Va. 
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TRAINING FOR THE MODERN OF- 
FICE. By Edwin M. Robinson, M.B.A. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. 543. $1.98. 


As a general office manager for large and 
small companies, Mr. Robinson found that 
people who work in offices fail to advance 
or fail altogether, not because of lack of 
skill but because they do not understand the 


place and importance of their jobs in thy 
operative and administrative plan. The ep, 
phasis in Training for the Modern O fice ‘ 
on this angle of job relations. The treatmen: 
creates a feeling of timeliness. Having th. 
book at hand is like having the opport nity 
of talking at will with a man who know: 
the answers to the problems concerning o; 
fice workers. 
Mr. Robinson, at present Professor of 
Management, Boston University, was fo 


merly General Office Manager for 8. Kup 
penheimer and Co., Inc., and The Liquid 
Carbonic Company. He is a member of the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage 
ment, the National Office Managemen 
Association, and the American Managemen 
Association. He has “trained hundreds of 
office workers, hired many, fired some 

Training for the Modern Office has se 
eral values. It is a superior text for genera 
office practice classes. Those teachers whe 
are interested in vocational guidance as ; 
corollary of their subject teaching will find 
it ideal. As a source of authentic data and 
practical activities for the purposes of orien 
tation, it will be useful in all vocational 
classes for office workers and in “‘orientation 
for business’’ classes. 

Then, too, the book has significant value 
for vocational counselors as teachers of “‘oc- 


jobs can be obtained here which ordinarily 
must be obtained from the workers on th 
job. Material helpful in investigating office 
jobs is found in the textual matter and in 
teaching devices which follow the chapters 

Organization Charts for business as 4 
whole and for each department show the 
work done and the interrelation of the pro 
cedures. 

The chapter on Directories is a fine pr 
entation of possibilities in the use of 
tories. It has suggestive value for counseling 
purposes. 

The Standards define exactly what busi 
ness expects of its office workers in all d 
partments. 

Topics for Special Reports and P1 
suggest activities for investigation of 

Ounestions for Discussion open the « 
on vital phases of business life. 

Collateral Reading and References 
important bibliographical help. 

A chapter called “How to Get a Job anc 
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How to Keep It” lists the ten qualities con- 
dered of prime importance by office man- 
agers; evaluates apie in clerical 
work: outlines conditions which create op- 
sortunities; gives advice about how to find 
, job; tells how to get answers to the five 
questions uppermost in every applicant's 
mind; how to get ahead; and presents other 
‘aformation and suggestions about job get- 
ting. ; la ; 
The comparison of individuality and per- 
sonality in the chapter Personality in Busi- 
ness reminds one of Bishop Berkeley's 
philosophy. However, it makes clear an in- 
tangible reality about which many ineffectual 
words have been written. 

Mr. Robinson has successfully handled his 
material. A clear-cut presentation of busi- 
ness offices and the significance of the hum- 
blest workers in them is set forth—MARY 
Huey, Instructor, Commercial Subjects, At- 
lanta Opportunity School, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE SCHOOLS. 
The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington, D. 
C., 1938. Pp. 147. 


After more than two years spent in field 
study and conferences, the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission presents this excellent 
analysis of the cooperative relationships be- 
tween schools and social agencies. This is a 
timely book for all school officials and ad- 
ministrators faced with the problem of these 
relationships. 

The government’s continual assumption 
of services formerly carried by the family or 
social work agencies and the rapid develop- 
ment of new public agencies have increased 
the need for a coordinated social service 
policy and desirable administrative relation- 
ships between agencies. 

Working on the hypothesis that — 
educational authorities must be charged with 
full powers and full responsibility for public 
educational activities, the commission sets 
forth the scope and limitations of educa- 
tional services and challenges the school to 
acquaint itself with the resources for service, 
and to take the initiative in establishing co- 
Operation between existing agencies. 
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The declaration of policy found in the 
introductory pages presents the framework 
of the book and offers in a series of concise 
statements recommendation of policies fun 
damental to a functional effective relation 
ship between education and other public 
social services, such as public health, welfare 
and recreation agencies, and public libraries. 

To school officials working in a poorly or- 
ganized community where some services are 
lacking or where there is a confusion of 
agencies and services poorly defined and 
poorly integrated, this book simplifies the 
problem of planning for cooperation. To 
those now enjoying the help of a well 
organized council of social agencies the book 
will add understanding and perspective 
CLEO RICHARDSON, Director of Guidance 
for Girls, White Plains High School, White 
Plains, New York. 
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HOW TO CRASH BROADWAY. By 
Louise Howard and Jeron Criswell. New 
York, Howard and Criswell, 1939. Pp. 99. 
$1.00. HOW TO CRASH TIN-PAN 
ALLEY. By Arthur Jones as told to Louise 
Howard and Jeron Criswell. New York, 
Howard and Criswell, 1939. Pp. 126. $1.00. 
HOW YOUR PLAY CAN CRASH 
BROADWAY. By Louise Howard and 
Jeron Criswell. New York, Howard and 
Criswell, 1939. Pp. 134. $1.00. 


The legendary thousands who stream forth 
from school and college annually, blind min- 
ions of Melpomene, will do well to save 
their time and money by neither buying 
nor reading these three texts. 

After a third careful reading, this reviewer 
is still unable to determine the degree of 
seriousness in the authors’ purpose. These 
booklets, poorly printed Me poorly bound, 
in format equal to their contents, might 
have been intended as burlesques or par- 
odies of other manuals for quick and cer- 
tain success. But the style is cheap, the 
diction sloppy, and solecisms abound. In 
their pursuit of the picturesque, the authors 
strangle simile and murder metaphor. 

The writers examine, albeit sketchily and 
hastily, many of the rackets in the music- 
publishing, acting, and play-producing busi- 
nesses. It is too easily si ew] that their 
own writing was not subjected to similar 
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standards of authority and reality. Under 
the searchlight of such scrutiny, these books 
would stand naked and ashamed. The cover 
of each volume carries the phrase ‘the 
authoritative handbook.’ Yet it is difficult 
to understand what real authority the writers 
have. Burns Mantle’s annual indicates that 
their play “The Life and Loves of Dorian 
Gray’ ran thirty-two performances. There 
can be found no mention in the cumulative 
index of the Film Daily Year Book of their 
motion picture “Span” although the photo- 
graphs and descriptive comments in these 
books would have us believe it was produced 
by one of the authors and featured all three 
in the cast! 

Barrett H. Clark, long respected of play- 
readers and play publishers, does his public 
a disservice in writing the preface to two 
of the three volumes. By a strange coin- 
cidence, Mr. Clark’s prefaces are identical! 

High on the personnel workers’ ‘Index 
Purgatorium,”” leave room for these three 
entries. Such books as these only encourage 
further the pathetic heartbreak that must 
always accompany the unrealized career with 
glamour unachieved. 

To what avail is the establishment of 
standards for teachers, counselors, ef al., if 
irresponsible authors and lecturers can con- 
tinue to mire the public in the quicksands of 
quackery? The ultimate professionalization 
of guidance and personnel work (oh, con- 
summation devoutly to. be wished) will 
come only after there have been set up 
adequate procedures for the appraisal and 
certification of books, articles, and speeches 
which profess to be vocational guides. The 
righteous indignation of readers may hasten 
this much needed reform. 

Perhaps the publication of these three 
books will find some justification, after all. 

MORTIMER Karpp, New York State Em- 
ployment Service, New York City. 

ey 

VENEZUELAN VIsITOR—-A recent visitor 

to the United States is Senora Franzetti, psy- 


chologist in the Department of Instruction 
of Venezuela. Senora Franzetti has been 


given leave of absence to observe vocational 
and educational guidance procedures in 
schools, clinics, and orphanages of the 
United States. 
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Bernard, L. L. Social Cont 


Sociological Aspects. New York, Macn 


1939. Pp. 711. $4.00. 


A text book intended to be both 
and a source book, which covers th 
methods of social control; the exploitiy 
controls—punishment, reprisals, graft, ces 
the constructive social controls — regi 
custom and law, reform, education, and ¢ 
controls. 


Commonwealth 
Monograph, Series B, 1-25, 1939 
for the set. 

A series of mimeographed supplen 
original monographs, furnishing addition 
mation based on recent research. Th 
cludes the following: Retail Merchandisi: 
chanics, Cleaning and Dyeing, Market G 
and Truck Farming, Automotive M 
(Diesel Engine), Railroading (Comn 
Railroading (Mechanical), Stock Raising, 


ing, Tool and Die Maker, Machine Shop 


chanics, Landscape Gardening and Tr: 
gery, Nursery and Flower Growing, Laund 


iness, Carpentry and Millwork, Drafting 
Designing, Poultry Raising, Bee Keeping, I 


Dietician, Hotel Industry, Mining (¢ 


Iron), Mining (Petroleum and Metals), 


fectioner. 


Corner, George W. 


Pp. 95. $1.00. 


Vocational Gui 


Attaining W 


hood. New York, Harper & Brothers, | 


$5 





& 


( 


i 


This is a scientific presentation of sex 
for growing girls, which covers the anatomy 


+ hey 


physiology of the reproductive systems 


sexes, and discusses sex attraction, mating, 
sex conduct. The author is professor of anat 


the University of Rochester, and author of 
ing Manhood. 


Devine, Edward T. When Social 


Was Young. New York, Macmillan Co 


1939. Pp. 163. $1.75. 


A 


W 


The personal recollections of a distinguish 


social worker who helped establish the Nation 


Child Labor Committee, the National Tubercul : 
Association, Red Cross disaster relief, and « 


outstanding agencies. The modern social 


W 


will be interested in this message from the 


ties by a pioneer in the field. 


Fenelon, K. G. Management and Labor 
New York, Chemical Publishing Co., 


Pp. 276. $3.00. 


A study of present day industrial organization 


rket 


104 


A 


with special emphasis on personnel relations 
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snagement, industrial psychology, indus 

sigue, working conditions, arbitration and 

ation are some of the topics treated by the 

hee who is director of the Department of 

1» <trial Administration, College of Technology, 
Manchester, England 


Greenleaf, Walter J. and Brewster, Royce 
E. Publi High S¢ hools Having Counselors 
nd Guidance Officers. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Office of Education, 1939. Pp. 39. 

4 directory of the public high schools in the 
I'nited States having counselors who give at least 
f time to the guidance work, compiled from 
rns for the year ended June 30, 1938. The 
schools are listed under the state, city or 
in which they are located; the size of each 
| is indicated by the enrollment figure, and 
n and women counselors employed are 
enumerated. (See also “A Roll-Call of Coun 
selors.”” November OCCUPATIONS, p. 83.) 


town 


Meier, Norman C., ed. Studies in the 
Psychology of Art, Volume Ill. Psycholog- 
ical Monographs, Vol. 51, No. 5, Whole 
No. 231, 1939. University of Iowa Studies 
in Psychology No. XXIII, The American 
Psychological Association, Inc., Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Pp. 158. 

Of special interest is the section: ‘Factors in 
Artistic Aptitude: Final Summary of a Ten-Year 
Study of a Special Ability.” Investigations mad 
by the author lead him to the conclusion that 
rtistic aptitude rests upon the possession of six 
factors: “manual skill or craftsman ability, energy 
output and perseveration in its discharge, general 
and aesthetic intelligence, perceptual facility, crea- 
tive imagination, and aesthetic judgment.’ Of 
particular importance is general constitutional 
stock inheritance of the first-named factor, as de- 
duced from data regarding ancestors and relatives 
with such skill, gathered from 644 subjects. 


A Pupil Guidance Program for Toledo 
Public Schools. E. L. Bowsher, Superintend- 
ent. Mimeographed. 1937-39. 


A collection of documents setting forth the 
steps taken in instituting 20 working committees 
involving more than 300 teachers. Included are 
Siorms used in collecting information about facil- 

Bities available, projects already undertaken, about 
ptraining possessed by staff members, reports of 
conferences with representatives of community 
pagencies. 

- 


Seabury, David. Why We Love and Hate. 
New York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
BCo., 1939. Pp. 440. $2.75. 
A discussion of introverts and extraverts, the 


pnature of the will, the emotional accent, and the 
epee nature, supplemented by quizzes which 
3 


are aimed to help the reader evaluate himself. 
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GUIDANCE FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
By Margaret E. MeCaul 








The primary purpose of this new book is 
to furnish a working basis for the gui 
dance of college freshmen. The author has 
selected the points that are not only of 
immediate concern but also those which 
will serve as points of departure for the 
guidance of students as long as they are 
in college. Each chapter is complete with 
discussion materials and bibliographical ref 
erences. Through work sheets involvir 

self-appraisal, or directed research and a 
tivities, each student is expected to make 
personal application of the principles and 
standards studied. 


231 pages, 5% x 844, cloth, $1.80 


Send for an examination copy 
on approval 











INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK 
COMPANY 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


























Ready this month 


New, 3rd edition 


PLANNING YOUR 
FUTURE 


By Myers, Little and Robinson 


This is the second revision of this popular 
text, based on criticisms and suggestions of many 
experienced and successful teachers. It is now 
even more practical and teachable than ever 
before. 


The book develops, in the student, the tec hnique 
of studying the world of occupation conditions. 
Type occupations are used as examples to develop 
a broad view and to stimulate the student to think 
about and make future educational and voca- 
tional plans. 


Write for further information to 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.., Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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N.V.G.A. and C.B.S. Radio Scripts 


To Teachers, Counselors, Personnel Officers— 





N.V.G.A.’s Radio Committee is continuing its management of the occupational 
research, the publication, and distribution of the radio script booklets for the Columbia 
Network Series, “Americans at Work” (Thursdays, 10:30 P.M., E.S.T.). If you wish 
sound, interesting occupational information presented in lively dramatic form for your 
Occupations, English, or Radio classes, order your booklets from the following list: 


SECRETARY HEADLINE MAKER (Journalism) PRINTER 

PuBLiciry WORKER TUGBOAT CAPTAIN AUTOMOBILE DEALER 
CaB DRIVER FOOTBALL COACH BAKER 

SOCIAL WORKER NEWSREEL CAMERAMAN AIRLINE STEWARDESS 
TEstT PILOT SHOEMAKER CRANBERRY GROWER 
LIBRARIAN ILLUMINATING ENGINEER MUSEUM CURATOR 
MODEL INTERIOR DECORATOR LiFE INSURANCE AGENT 
DETECTIVE Winvow DispLay WORKER Forest RANGER 

Fir TREE GROWER PICTURE MAGAZINE WORKER U. S. MARINE 


ADDRESS: AMERICANS AT WORK, RADIO COMMITTEE, N.V.G.A. 
425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TEN CENTS A COPY. TWELVE FOR ONE DOLLAR 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





National Office Headquarters: NVGA 


The Radio Committee of the NVGA O ; l | f , 
continues to appeal to the membership to ccupational Information 
support the publication of the booklets con- —Educational requirements 
taining the weekly broadcasts of “Americans —Employment opportunities 
+ Work.” Not only do counselors find the ‘ 
= ; —Changing trends of demand 
scripts an interesting form of occupational 
literature, but teachers of English, Speech, 

| OF . s 4 : ‘ 7 Ca- P 
Radio W riKiNg, Social Studies, and Vora You will find them all through the 
tional Education also report a stimulated 
interest in occupations among their students, OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 
when learning can go on “the radio way.”’ A continuous bibliography of 
The program itself is broadcast on Thurs- up-to-date references on occupations 
davs at 10:30 P.M., E.S.T., but at other 


mittee, if addressed at national headquar- Published Monthly 
ters, will be glad to go to regional confer- Annual Subscription, Five Dollers 
ences upon request, both to speak about ; 

Americans at Work,” and to further the 
sales of the scripts. Recent titles: Automo- Occupational Index, Inc. 
bile Dealer, Interior Decorator, Baker, Air- Dew Vasd Ualiastiie 

ine Stewardess, Football Coach, Cranberry 79 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Write for a FREE sample 








Grower. 














Reprints from OCCUPATIONS—1933-1939 


COUNSELORS wishing to augment their files of occupational infor- 


mation may obtain reprints of helpful articles at a nominal cost. 





PRINCIPALS will discover useful suggest'ons which will materially 


aid them in solving adjustment problems. 


LIBRARIANS may expand their facilities by making available to 


students recent information about jobs. 





SEND FOR FREE LIST 


Prices: 
7¢ each 


Please enclose stamps or check with order. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pres. Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocatio, 
Bureau, Cincinnati, O., Public Schools. 


President, REX B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Executive Secretary, RALPH B. KENNEY 
Headquarters Office, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


GeorGE E. HUTCHERSON, Second Vice-Pres. Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education 


Albany, N. Y. 


Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uniy 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Professional Women’: 


Clubs, N. Y. C. 


Trustees 


A. H. EpGERTON, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

DoroTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 
JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Harry D. KITSON, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 


Branch 


California 
Northern 
Southern 


Canada 
Ontario 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 
Atlanta 
(Negro Branch) 


Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago 
Iowa 


Kansas 
Central 


Kentucky 
Breathitt Co. 
Henderson 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


President 


Nelson B. Sewell 
William K. Hopkins 


F. W. McBeth 
Clark H. Spitler 
Dorothy S. Wheeler 
Weston R. Clark 


Basoline E. Usher 
K. A. Coggan 


L. J. Lease 
Paul A. Young 


Leslie B. Sipple 


Marie R. Turner 
Glyn Morris 


Secretary 


Lurana Lord, Hotel Los Medanos, Pittsburg, Cal 
Antoinette Kinne, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Angele 


Dallas W. Bates, Westdale Secondary School, Hamilton 
M. Eugenia Walker, Box 424, Denver, Colo. 
Mary J. Gallahue, Bassick H. S., Bridgeport 
Lucille L. Stevens, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C 


Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga 
Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlanta 


Anne Heisler, Sullivan H. S., 1149 Farwell Ave 
A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia 


Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 


Lillian B. Rugh, Jackson, Ky. 
Paul Harris, c/o Board of Education, Louisville 


Eprror’s Note: Readers of OCCUPATIONS are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping thest 


NVGA Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pag 


es and mailing them 


to Ralph B. Kenney, Managing Editor, OccuPATIONS, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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Wes 
Minne 
Min 
Missov 
St. L 
Monta 
Nebra 
New . 
New | 
Cap! 
Cent 
Bins 
New 


Re va 
Roch 
Sout 
Teac 
Colt 
Wes 
Wes 
North 
Ohio 
Cent 
Cink 
Nor 


Nor 
Penns’ 
Cen: 
Phil 


Wes 
Rhode 


South 


Texas 
Dall 
Sout 


Vermc 
Virgin 
Washi 
Inla 
Seat: 
Wisco 
Mil: 
Wyom 
Territ 
Hon 


Puertc 
Gua 





Branch 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 

Maryland 

Massac husetts 
New England 
Worcester 
First Corps Area 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Western 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 
St. Louis 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 
Capital District 
Central 
Binghamton 


New York City 


Rochester 
Rockland County 
Southern Tier 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
Westchester 
Western 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 


Northwestern 
Pennsylvania 

Central 

Phila. and Vicinity 


Western 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Texas 

Dallas 

South Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 

Inland Empire 

Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 
Wyoming 
Territory of Hawaii 

Honolulu 
Puerto Rico 


Guayama 


President 


Rudolph O. Vorbusch 
Robert Ewerz 


Irwin D. Medinger 


Herbert W. Saul 
W. Albert Lotz 
Harold E. Mahoney 


E. M. Stauffacher 
Lawrence Hess 
Boyd R. Swem 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Frank M. Debatin 
Leo Smith 


Emma Z. Curtis 


B. Murray Gray 
Edward Miller 
George Tate 
Robert Hoppock 
Joseph K Ryan 
William Avery 
W. R. Farnsworth 


Kenneth Aschcraft 
Robert F. Carey 
Joseph E. Barber 


Mary G. Shotwell 


G. B. Newton 
John Elliott 
T. O. Moles 


Donald S. Parks 


F. G. Davis 
Marian Bach 


Josephine Boyle 
Sara G. Tully 


W. C. McCall 


E. B. LaRuche 
Otela Kelley 


Donald M. Eldred 
Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin 


C. E. Halverson 
Harry L. Garrison 


R. A. Beckwith 
H. M. Hilgenfeld 


Royal N. Chapman 


David C. Lopez 


Secretary 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Nellie Strother, 824 Linden St., Shreve 


»in S. Biddison, 39 Hopkins Place, Baltimore 


Mrs. Rot 


Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Bost Mass 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread Street, rcester, Mass 


Louis M. Zimmerman, 1171 Co., No. Adams, Mass 


Norma Welch, Sherrard Intermediate School, Detroit 
Alma Van Ausdall, Jackson Jr. College, Jackson, Mict 
Hugh S. Myers, High School, Otsego, Mich 

W. E. Kamprath, Minnesota School of Business 
Diercks, Rubicam School, St. Louis 

S.. Lewistown, Mont 
Nebr 


Esther W 
L. O. Brockmann, Lewistown H 
©. € 
Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers 


Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lincoln 


Univ., New Brut 


Gladys Niven, Central Park School, Sc 
Ruth K. Federer, Junior-Senior H. S.., 
Pauline Dennis, East Jr. H. S., Binghamton 
Edith S. Katz, New York League for 

Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. ¢ 
Irene Rankin, 362 East Avenue, Rochester, N 
Zaida E. Ellis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley 
O. H. Laubenstein, H. S., Ithaca, N. Y 


x Y 


Elizabeth Sutherland, Box 119, T. C., Columbia Univ 
C. C. Dunsmoor, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochell 
Essel Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Jamestown, N. Y 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Mrs. Rose Hannon, South H. S., Columbus 

Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ruth W. Kohlmetz, Horace Mann Jr., H. S 
Lakewood 

Esther Penchef, 3139 Kimball Ave., Toledo 

Dorothy Critz, Pottsville 

Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, 
Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., Pittsburgh 

Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad- 
ministration Bldg. Providence, R 


17th and Pine St., 


NYA, 


Mrs. Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. $ 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Mrs. Lucile M. Jenks, H.S., Burlington 
Kate M. Dunivin, 3220 Carolina Ave., Richmond, Va 


Edna liams, 308 Campus Ave., Pullman, Wash 
Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 


Anthony Scholter, 625 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 
Justine Gentle, 1309 Grand Ave., Laramie 


Leola E. Ames, 1411 Alapai St., Honoluls 


> 


Francisco Montez Hernandez, H. S.. Guayama, P. R 
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320 OCCUPATIONS 


CHAIRMEN OF N.V.G.A. 
COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 


Sections 


Occupational Research: CLARA MENGER, Psychia- 
tric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louis. 

Individual Analysis: G. M. Rucn, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision of Guidance: C. C. 
Dunsmoor, Director of Guidance, New Ro- 
chelle Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Preparation for Guidance Service; ARTHUR J. 
Jones, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: LEONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y. 


Committees 


Commercial Exhibits: ARNOLD M. Hess, State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 

Convention Program: Roy A. HINDERMAN, Den- 
ver Public Schools, Denver, Col. 

Radio and Publicity; loNA ROBERTSON LOGIE, 
Hunter College High School, 320 E. 96th St., 
— Bs Sn 

Branch Associations: EDGAR M. Stover, Director, 
New York YMCA Schools, 6 West 63rd 
Street, New York City. 

Placement; EptrH D. GwINN, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Counseling: F. A. Fredenburgh, Mepham H.S., 
Bellmore, L. I. 

















Legislation; MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON U. § 
Office of Education, Washington, D.'c_ 
Special Groups: AMBROSE CALIVER, U. S. Of, 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Guidance Practice; JessB B. Davis, Dean, Schoo 
of Education, Boston University, Bostog 
Massachusetts. 
Local Arrangements: ALMA FLETCHER, Sold 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nominations ; HELEN DERNBACH, Director of Vq 
cational and Educational Guidance, Soy# 
Bend, Indiana. 
Personnel and Budget: R. B. CuNLIFFE, Rutgeg 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Professional Standards; FRANKLIN J. KELp 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational Hig 
School, New York City. 
Promotion: JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program D 
rector, YMCA of the City of New York 
Publications; WattTer B. JoNgs, Chief, Ind 
trial Education, Department of Public I 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Regional Conferences: CLARENCE W. Faitor, D 
rector, Vocational Guidance and Placemeg 
Service, Proviso Township High Schoo 
Maywood, IIl. 
Scholarship: RuTH FULHAM, Visiting Counselo 
High School Scholarship Association, Inc 
New Orleans, La. 
Teaching: MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Mon 
terov Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
Youth Guidance Service: R. H. MATHEWSON, Re 
search Division, Department of Educatiog 
State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 





New WY Picturols Visualize 


ADDITIONAL VOCATIONS 
AND TRADES 


The popularity of SVE 35 mm. filmstrips in 
vocational guidance work has made necessary 
the preparation of 15 new Picturols illustrating 
vocations and trades including “Telegraph and 
Telephone Operator”, “Beauty Culture”, “Do- 
mestic Service”, and “Hotel Occupations”. 


Write for description of these interesting voca- 
tional guidance sets today! 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


DEPT. 12V, 100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPaTiIoNns) =a” 











